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HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


LYMAN ABBOTT, 


THE OUTLOOK 


A slight increase in the President’s temperature 
last Saturday, fullowed by a further rise on Sunday, 
warned the physicians that the natural discharge of 
the wound was in a measure obstructed, and on 
Monday morning a second operation was performed 
with excellent results, The President’s gain during 
the week has been marked; a keener appetite, 
healthier color and stronger voice indicate his prog- 
ress along the painful road to recovery. No at- 
tempt has yet been made to extract the ball. As 
soou as he can be moved with safety it is expected 


that he will take a sea-voyage, on a vessel-of-war 


which has been especially fitted up for the purpose. 


The Land Bill passed its third reading in the House 
of Lords Monday night ; the motion of an utterly im- 
practicable Tory, asort of English Bourbon, rejecting 
it altogether, having been voted down by so over- 
whelming a majority that there was not even a count. 
The Liberal Lords have had a long cenference with 
Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the bill can be amended without bringing the Lords 
into direct conflict with the Government. The Lords 
would be glad to reject it altogether, if they dared ; 
but the declaration of such a journal as the ‘ Daily 
News,” that ‘‘ the modification of the Second Cham- 
ber is a question which the Lords are rapidly briug- 
ing into the range of practical politics,” is a notifica- 
tion to them that if they pull on the reins too hard 
the reins may break altogether. Even Lord Salis- 
bury, the furemost representative of the ultra-Con- 
servatives, ended a vehement speech against the bill 
by advising not to reject it; and all the amend- 
ments proposed in the House of Lords have been 
carried by but small majorities, The truth is that 
the political power in Great Britain is passing away 


from the landed aristocracy, though, thanks to their 
common sense, the inevitable progress toward democ- 
racy goes on without a revolution. This progress is 
far more important in its bearing on England’s future 


than any amendments to the Land Bill, or even thar 


the Land Bill itself. Good evidence of the success of 
the Government in appeasing Irist discontent has 
been afforded by Mr. Parnell, who has made one last 
and apparently impotent attempt to arouse Irish 
blood by refusing to submit to the rulings of the 
Speaker, and thus courting and securing his expul- 
sion from the House for the rest of the session. 


It is curions to see how the fundamental principles 
of home rule are steadily gaining in English public 
sentiment—though under other names. At a recent 
banqnet given by the Lord Mayor of London, at the 
Mansion House, to the representatives of the Colonies 
of Great Britain, addresses were made which neces- 
sarily involved the most radical home rule principles, 
and this by high. officials. The Lord Mayor urged 
such federative action between Great Britain and 
her Colonies as would secure a mutual interchange of 
commodities by tariffs arranged to be mutually 
beneficial. Lord Kimberley, the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, went far beyond this. He 
urged, if we comprehend aright the drift of his ad- 
dress from the abstract before us, measnres in 
favor of a grand federation of all the British posses- 
sions, which would inevitably involve a representation 
of the Colonies in the British Parliament, and almost 
as necessarily involve local Parliaments for Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales; in other words, a modification 
of the constitution of Great Britain and her Colonies 
upon a pattern somewhat analogous to that of the 
union of States in the United States. This is pre- 
cisely the scheme which Mr. McCarthy urged, six 
months or more ago, in one of the leading English 
reviews. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has been not only a vehement and 
bitter, but also a skillful agitator; and thongh he 
has several times defied the law he has always suc- 
ceeded in eventually carrying his point. He has had 
a quasi legal education, and though he has never 
practiced law, except in defending himself when 
prosecuted, his knowledge of legal principles, 
coupled with a shrewdness which approximates a Lot 
very commendable cunning, makes him no mean 
opponent in either a legal or a Parliamentary contest. 
Last week he presented himself at the door of the 
House of Parliament with a crowd at his heels, and 


-| undertook to force his way into the House despite 


the door-keeper. Of course he was seized like 
any other intruder, and hustl«d down the stairs into 
the court-yard below ; members of the House acted 
as volunteer aids to the door-keeper, the crowd below 
bellowed and shouted with rage at the maltreatment 
of their favorite, and the whole mélée approached 
very hearly a small riot. The immediate object un- 
doubtedly was to get before the courts thé question 


of Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to sit iu the House ; for he 


at once proceeded to make complaint before a police 
magistrate for assault. The magistrate, however, 
had read the newspapers, allowed himself to take 
official notice of the facts as therein reported, and 
refused to issue a warrant. The result of the row, 
however, is, unquestionably, to re-open the agitation, 
and this probably is all that Mr. Bradlangh cares for. 
Parliament, like our own House of Representatives, 
is the sole and primal judge of the qualifications of 
its members; and it has an undoubted /egal right to 
refuse admission to Mr. Bradlaugh, and no uppeal 
lies from its decision to the mob in the street. But 
it has no moral right, as against either any member 
or his constituency, to refuse admission to one who 
has been legally elected, is ready to take the oath of 
office, and is under no previously defined disabilities, 


The oath in Mr. Bradlangh’s case would be a mean- 
ingless form, and he has somewhat ostentatiously 
made declaration of that fact; but Parliament has no 
right to go back of the oath and inquire how far its 
sacredness is realized by members who takeit. If 
they should do this, Mr. Bradlaugh would not be the — 
only one whose seat would be vacated. Indecision 
is not among the vices of this uncomfortable and not 
always scrupulous radical ; and the agitation which 
he has commenced he will certainly continue until 
either the English people decide definitely that athe- 
ists are not entitled to representation in a free gov- 
ernment, or the House of Commons repeals or moii- 
fies the test oath which is now used to deny them 
representation. 


The French Chambers are on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, and will submit this month their past work aud 
some important questions respecting the future to 
the Freuch people for determination in a general 
election. The Republican party has accomplished 
during the past session a great work. It has granted 
amnesty for political offenses, has reorganized the 
army and ple«ced it on an efficient footing, has re- 
stored the legislature to Paris, has enforced the anti- 
Jesuit decrees as a necessary preliminary to the re- 
construction of the educational system, and has com- 
menced the reorganization of education. This has 
been its domestic work. In foreign relations it has 
not been so happy. Its almost prohibitory tariff has 
aroused in England threats of a prohibitory tariff in 
retaliation, and its military movements m North 
Africa have, as we have already explained, strained 
its relations with Turkey to the utmost, and threaten 
to embroil it with Spain and Italy. Even England is 
beginning to express in her public journals some ap- 
prehensions ; and it is almost certain that France 
must either withdraw from Tuuis or must enter upon 
a war of conquest which, if successful, must be fol- 
lowed by a military occupation the cost of which 
will be very great, and the profit of which will be 
very uncertain. Mhalitary movements, however, ap- 
peal to the ambition of Frenchmen, and if the gov- 
ernment is not sustained in the approaching election 
it will be only because the war in Africa has not been 
pushed with sufficient vigor. 


The past has settled that France is and is to be a 
Republic. The appeal of Prince Jerome by the 
memories of the two Napoleons meets no response 
from the French people ; and Bourbonism does not 
even make an appeal. Both Imperialism aud Bour- 
bonism are dead in France; if absolu ism ever re- 
vives, it will be probably in some new form and under 
some new leaders. The questions for the immedi- 
ate future in France are three, each of which will 
have to be considered by the French people in the 
impending election: (1.) The constitution of the 
French Senate. The House of Lords in England 
represents the aristocracy; the U. S. Senate the 
States; France has neither an aristocracy ror States, 
aud its Senate really represents no one. Yet experi- 
ence demonstrates the necessity of an Upper House 
to give Republicanism stability. M. Gambetta pre- 
poses to make some changes in the Senate, so as to | 
make it more directly responsible to the people, and 
particularly to take out from it the life-members who 
now form quite an importantelement. (2.) Searcely 
less important is the question whether the French 
people shall hereafter vote for the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies in districts, as we do for our 
Representatives, or in provinces. answering to our 
States, as we do for Presidential electors ; the Jatter 
is M. Gambetta’s plan, and it would doubtless tend 
to. a-consolidation of parties, (3.) Most important 
of all is the question wha: the future policy of 
France shall be in respect to public education. 
The administration prepared a bill providing for 
free, compulsory secular education by the State, This 


| 
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bill. passed the House; the Senate approved so 
much of the bill as made education free and com- 
pulsory, but rejected the provision which practically 
prohibited all religious instruction. For the clause 
declaring that ‘‘elementary primary teaching shall 
include moral civic instruction,” it substituted the 
clause, ‘‘ teachers will instruct children in their 
duties toward God and toward the country.” The 
difference on the surface between these two clauses 
is not so great as to justify the fierce political battle 
which ensued ; the probabilities are, however, that 
ne Clericals determined to maintain the second 
clause in order to give them a vantage ground for a 
claim to be made hereafter that the teachers must be 
Clerical. At all events, the issue between the Senate 
and the House is one between the Republicans and 
the Reactionists, aud will be necessarily fought out 
before the people in what promises to be an exciting 
and important political campaign. 


Dr. R. T. Ely, who has been spending several 
yearsin Germany studying political and economical 
questions, contributes, in the correspondence of the 
State Department for 1880, a valuable chapter on 
railroad history inGermany. Railroad building com- 
menced in that country in 1835. Three years later 
the Prussian monarchy passed a general railroad law 
prescribing the conditions under which private en- 
terprise might engage in the building and running of 
railroads. Among other features of the law was the 
condition that all shares subscribed for must be paid 
in full in cash, and the money so raised used in the 
work before any borrowing could be done by the 
road, A further provision required the publication of 
railway tariffs aud forbade any increase in the rates 
until six weeks after conspicuous publication of the 
proposed increase. More than one-half the Prussian 
rai roads have been built under this law. The Con- 
stitution of 1850 gave the government the power of 
corstructing railroads with its own resources, and 
several railroads were so built which at that time 
were not premising enough to secure the support of 
private enterprise. The two systems of private 
ownership and State control were thus developed 
side by side, and the roads were nearly equally di- 
vided between the two. In 1866 the government 
extended its control over all the railroads of the 
duchies and kingdoms :nnexed in that year. A 
committee appointed in 1873, to investigate Dr. Las- 
ker’s charges against the railroad administration, re- 
ported that ‘‘railways are public highways, resem- 
bling in essence and purpose other highways. The 
only means of justifying the government in relin- 
quishing them to private industry and speculation is 
financial necessity. It appears desirable to transfer 
to the empire a controlling power over all German 
railways.” Three years later a bill brought in by 
Prince Bismarck passed the Prussian Parliament 
authorizing the government to transfer all its rail- 
ways to the German Empire. Since that time, by 
purchase and by building new lines, the government 
has become possessed of three-fourths of the railroad 
mileage in Germany, and through competition is now 
able to put any value it chooses on the remaining 
Prussian roads. Dr. Ely thinks that Bismarck’s 
policy, which is political and military rather than 
economic, aiming to consolidate the Empire, will 
eventually prevail, and that all German railways will 
come into the hands of the government. In France, 
by the terms of their charters, all roads fall into the 
hands of the government at the expiration of ninety- 
nine years after completion. It is evident if any 
similar system were to prevail in this country that, 
as the ‘‘ Nation” bas suggested, a rigid reformation 
of the civil service would be absolutely essential, 
since the management of these great enterprises 
would require the highest degree of moral character 
aud executive ability on the part of government ofti- 
cers, 


Although there is no extradition treaty between 
Russia and the United States, and althongh we think 
there is very little doubt that, if Hartmann were ar- 
rested by the United States government to be sent 
back to Russia, as an act of ‘‘ international courtesy,” 
the arrest would be illegal, and the prisoner could 
be set at liberty on writ of habeas corpus, not be- 
cause he ought not to be sent back, but because 
there is no definite provision of Jaw for his arrest, 
we n vertheless share the satisfaction all Americans 
will experience in the fact that the lawis not soclear 
that Mr. Hartmann has ventured to stay here and 
test it. Rumor has it that he has fled to Canada; 
he is at all events, in hiding ; and we are so far saved 
the disgrace of giving open and public refuge to 


Cain. It is to be hoped that the government can 
give the manufacturer of Irish dynamite machines at 
least as much of ascare asit has given Mr. Hart- 
mann, and so us rid of another would-be murderer, 
if it can do nothing more. 


Many indications point to a year of increasing 
prosperity in the South. The enlargement of the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the erection of a fine 
building for the Cotton Exchange in New Orleans 
are both indications and prophecies of a growing 
tendency to make that city a large commercial mart 
for the great Southwest. The sugar plantations of 
Louisiana are rapidly increasing the sugar crop, and 
there are still large districts which await capital and 
labor in crder to be made available for meeting the 
increasing d2mands. The newspapers are beginning 
to call for immigration, urging that a policy of selling 
land for the labor is not essential to the development 
of the agricultural resources of the South. Meanwhile 
capital is developing railroad enterprises to an extent 
of which most readers have little idea. The ‘‘ New 
York Herald” reports that there has been subscribed 
in the North and in Europe, in the past eighteen 
months, one hundred millions of dollars for invest- 
ments in the South, chiefly in the purchase and 
building of railroad lines, and it specifies the rail- 
roads in process of either construction or reorganiza- 
tion, or both. Among these railroad lines is one 
connecting the Mississippi River at Memphis with 
the Atlantic Ocean at Savannah ; another penetrat- 
ing the coal and iron fields of Alabama from Atlanta 
on the east to the Mississippi River on the west; 
another connecting the Ohio and the Atlantic through 
Virginia, and others running north and south and 
intersecting the east and west lines. In addition to 
these improvements the ‘* Herald” specifies a 
marked development both of manufacturing and 
mining interests. The South is a rich country 
which has hitherto lain almost wholly undeveloped. 
It has but to welcome free lakor, by providing free 
schools and the free sale of land, to make its future 
history almost parallel to that of the Western States. 


THOU GOD SEEST ME. 


ANY verses have become victims of the ver- 
nacular. This is one. Severed from its con- 
text, denuded of any allusion to the circumstances 
which show what thought it originally conveyed, it 
has been widely chosen, for its terseness and sim- 
plicity, to represent a thought true enough in proper 
place and time, and useful, but not intended in the 
original passage. Numerous clauses of Scripture 
have thus been severed, converted into ‘‘ wise saws,” 
and used to teach something quite different from 
their purpose. ‘* Thou Ged seest me” has been ha- 
bitually employed to arouse the awe of the soul to- 
ward God. It has been put forward as the author- 
ized, inspired expression appropriate for a shrinking 
conscience. The tone of its use has been: Let me 
beware what I do, for thou God seest me. Awe, fear, 
shame, have beeu infused into the quotation, until 
they are almost inseparable from it. 

Now, there is no warrant in the authorship or cir- 
cumstances for imputing any such sentiment. The 
words are the words of Hagar, and Hagar was not in- 
spired, not ordained, not clothed in any manner with 
authority to teach lessons of any kind to the church 


of time tocome. What can be more fatal to a true} 


comprehension. of the divine teaching than the prac- 
tice of reverencing alike all words found between the 
lids ; of imputing authority to the speech of every- 
one, without asking for the speaker’s commission ? 
Hagar spoke without special authority ; her words 
can be truly read and used only as a bit of human 
feeling, a natural cry of an untutored yet reverent 
heart in circumstances of trial. 3 

God’s sympaty with us under injustice is the 
lesson—if they embody a lesson—which the words 
‘egitimately teach. Driven forth into the wilderness, 
homeless, helpless, alone, incapable, Hagar received 
counsel and encouragement from a heavenly messen- 
ger, and she called the place where light was thus 
shed upon her darkened path, Thou God seest me. 
It is they who suffer injustice, wrong and loss at the 
hands of their fellow men who are called by these 
words toremember that God has vision of their lives, 
and to remember this, not with awe or remorse, but 
with joy and renewed hope. It was not Hagar in 
sin, but Hagar in trouble, whom God saw ; and it 
Was courage, not fear, which she drew from the 
thought. Letit, then, be the orphan despoiled of 
an inheritance, the widow defrauded of her support, 
the merchant ousted from his position and rights, 


the accused unjustly condemned, who is first coun- 
seled to say, Thou God scest me. 

Let children be taught to say these words joyfully. 
It is to be feared that, in many a little chamber, the 
printed card hangs above the bed to quicken the 
vague terrors incident to wakeful hours; to remind 
of the vengeance of an angry God. For shame! 
There is no such purpose in the words, It is right 
to teach the young that God marks their conduct, 
and rewards and punishes, And it is well to use for 
this purpose such passages of Scripture as legiti- 
mately mean it; there are enough such. This sent- 
ence should bring to the child’s mind, the year round, 
much such a thought of God as Christmas brings of 
Santa Claus. Whatever our fidelity in teaching the 
young to fear God, the children of that household 
are not well tauzht where the chief idea inculcated is 
not that of a loving guardian, a giver of good gifts, 
and afriend. Let the child be taught to say: It is 
dark; I am alone; there may be robbers, wild 
beasts, fire; and I should be so afraid, but—thou, 
God, seest me. 

To time of sickness and the hour of death these 
words may be extended without wrongfully straining 
the meaning. Since it has been said, Precious in 


the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints, we — 


have the right to thinvk that God watches for our 
coming ; that his eye is upon the horizon of heaven 
to greet each feeble star which ascends ; that he sees 
us as we arrive. We look forward to glad meetings 
and cordial greetings, as parents, husbauds, wives, 
children, friends who have gone before catch sight of 
our entering and hasten forward to welcome us. But 
above all will be the welcoming smile of Almighty 


God. And there is not, between the cradle and the © 


grave, a cry so glad, a shout so jeyous, as the rever- 
ent heart-beat vith which the soul shall leap the 
threshold of heaven: Thou, God, seest me. 


WANTED, A CHEAP CAMPING- 
GROUND. | 
NE of the most effective bits of quiet. dramatic 
writing in modern English literature is the 
chapter in *‘ Alton Locke,” in which the tailor and 
poet describes his first visit in the country : 
‘*The whole scene was so novel to me that I had no timeto 


analyze, I could only enjoy. I recollect lying on my face and | 


fingering over the delicately cut leaves of the weeds, and won- 
dering whether the people that lived in the country thonght 
them as wonderful and beautiful as I did; and then I recol- 
lected the thousands whom I had left behind, who, like me, 
had never seen the green face of God's earth; and the answer 
of the poor gamin in St. Giles’s, who,-when he was asked 
what the country was, answered, ‘the yard where the gen- 
tlemen live when they go out of town!’ significant. that, and 


pathetic; then I wondered whether the time would ever come 


when soviety would be far enough advanced to open to even 
such as he a glimpse, if it were ouly once a year, of the fresh, 
clean face of God’s earth.” 

The ‘‘tailor and poet” is a rare combination, but 
there are myriads in our larger towns and our great 
cities who have at least enough of the poet in their 
souls to enjoy nature if they could only see her. But 


they do not and cannot. And the odor of the new- 


mown hay, and the song of the birds, and the even. 
ing orchestra of frogs and insects, and the pictured 
hills, with the veiling clouds upon their brows or 
the sleeping shadows upon their bosoms, are all un- 
known to them. Many an Ingolf would see the 
mountain maiden if he were only brought to her 
couch; but his only horizon is the brick wall of 
the tenement over the way and his only bint of 
country is the song of an occasional mosquito in 


his stifling bed-room. To such, what we call the . 


common blessings are most uncommon. ‘‘As free 
as air” isa proverb; but fresh air is an unknown 
boon to many a man who has rarely, if ever, known 
the luxury of a deep-drawn inhalation of pure oxy- 
gen. 3 

We have done something toward furnishing our 
great cities with healthy places in the last few years. 
The great parks of New York, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia are witnesses to a better civilization. They 
are the products of the same growing love of nature 
which has given literature a Thoreau anda Bur- 
roughs, and art a Bierstadt, a Church, and a Gifford. 
The same healthy increase of appreciation of nature 
has opened up in the last score of years a thousand 
summer resorts, and has filled not only the White 
Mountains, ghe Catskills, the Adirondacks aid the 
Canadian forests with summer tourists, but has con- 
verted Colorado into an American Switzerland and 
the Yellowstone region into a rational park. The 


annual exodus from Egypt into the wilderness is not 


all of true worshipers ; fashion follows where love 
of nature leads the way. But as hypocrisy is the 
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homage which vice pays to virtue, so fashion is often 
the homage which folly pays to truth. It is so in 
this growing inclination of Americans to seek out 
resting places in the nooks and corners of nature’s 
great temples; little shrines for private devotions ; 
quiet confessionals, where one can confess his sin of 
of wear and worry and receive nature’s absolution 
and her benediction of rest. | 

But as yet what ought to be the common 
blessings of al] men, fresh air, fresh water, and repose 
in natur>, are the privilege of the few ; often of those 
that need them least. A man must needs have a 
comfortable purse to take himself and his family to 
the woods of New England, the mountains of Penn- 
sylvavia, or the seashore of Long Island or New 
Jersey. Even a trip to Coney Island, if one would 
not destroy the mid-day rest by the midnight return, 
costs more than a mechauic can easily save from his 
weekly wages. City parks are a blessing of incalcu- 


’ Jable value; but they ought to be followed by some 


larger provision of like character in the neighbor- 
hood of each of our great cities, It is not now im- 
practicable to secure great wooded ‘‘ preserves” 
within two or three hours’ ride of each of the great 
Atlantic cities. They ought to be secured at once, 
before it is too late, and forever reserved as refuges 


and resting places for the burden bearers of our great 


the 


cities. 

For example: There is within three hours’ easy 
sail of New York city a wilderness, not indeed as ro- 
mantic, but almost as wild as the Adirondacks or the 
White Mountains. It is the region lying immedi- 
ately west of the Hudson River, and extending from 
perhaps five miles below to five miles above West 
Point. Iona Island may be said to mark the south- 
ern boundary, Storm King the northern boundary of 
this wilderness. A little edge along the river bank 
and the plateau at West Point is all of this region 
that civilization has as yet impaired by its improve- 
ments. The Jand now possesses little or no market 
value, except for the wood which grows upon it. The 
State of New York ought to purchase a tract in this 
wilderness ; it ought to forever forbid all sale of in- 


toxicating liquors, so as to keep out the rowdy and 


the tramp; and it ought to give it, untouched by 
landscape gardener, to the people for a park. Steam- 
boats now run from New York to Newburg, five 
miles beyond the northern boundary of this wilder- 
ness, which carry passengers ‘to the -city and return 
for fifty cents. In mid-summer, excursion boats 
could pour out upon these Highlands a crowd of men, 


women and children, landing them there at ten in 


the morning, taking them back again at four in the 
afternoon, and for fifty cents a head give many an 
Alton Locke a day of rest under the shadow of forest 
trees or by the side of the quiet river, or a healthy 
fatigue and a hearty hunger in climbing the rocky 
cliffs or ex, loring the forest recesses. With a tent 
for a shelter the city workman could find in his royal 
demesne opportunity for a fortnight’s vacation at a 
cost little or no greater than his meals would cost him 
at home; and the expense of transportation would 
be nearly covered by cutting off for a fortnight all 
horse-car fares and city incidentals. The rich have 
their Yellowstone ; the well-to-do their Adirondacks ; 
let the State give to the poor their Hudson Highlands. 


| NOTES. 

Mr. McCormick's exploration of the Isle of Wight bears 
fruit this week in a description of that Garden of England 
which the vast majority of the readers of The Christian Union 
who are condemned to stay at home will read with mingled 


pleasure andenvy. Mr. Wright gives an admirable account 


of Prof. Robertsou Smith, whose ecclesiastical tribulations 
have recently gained a large share of public attention, and 
indizates very clearly the various stages of the discussion. 
Dr. Iloyt points out those lessons which are specially taught 
by Temptation. Mr. Ecob has something to say about Car- 
lyle in which there is no lack of vigor and no uncertainty as 
to his opinion of the critics, large and small, who have been 
preaching their little sermons on the great man’s faults. Mr. 
Adams makes a very charming story out of the relations of a 
French peasantand his donkey, catching in rare degree the at- 
mosphere of provincial life. Mr. Hayne’s poem will read not 
only as the finest poetical utterance touching the President’s 
condition which has yet seen the light, but as a generous and 
significant tribute from a Southern poet to the head of the 
united nation; while Mrs. Trowbridge shows that the em- 
blem of the garnered wheat is not less beautifal than that of 
fragrant flowers. In Books and Authors Mr. Virgin reviews 
Dr. Dorchester’s ‘‘ Problem of Religious Progress ;” and in 
the Home will be found, with other entertaining matter, a 
delightful story by Margaret Sidney, in which she recounts 
doings of the Wordsworth Club. 


There are hundreds of men in this country who will have 
felt a sense of personal loss in the death of George Payn 
Qnackenbos, which occurred on Sunday, July 24th, at New 
London, N. H.; while thousands, both of men and women, 
who never met him personally but have derived help from his 
many educational text-books will share in their surprise and 
grief. Dr. Quackenbos was one of the most widely known 
and largely influential of late Amtrican educators. ILis broad 
intellectual grasp enabled him to treat with equal facility the 
subjects of history, grammar, rhetoric and mathematics, and 
his nooks 1n these departments have long been recognized as 
standard works all over the land. They were the fruit of 
twenty years’ practical experience as rector of the Collegiate 
School in New York, most of them havin;z been written dur- 
ing the later years of his school-life and a number after he 
had finally given up his more active pursuits that he might 
bave more time for purely literary work. Those that enjoyed 
the privilege of being his pupils during these years will always 
be grateful for the sound judgment and wise care with which 
their minds were trained. and for the warm interest which he 
took in their future and the means which he employed to 
direct it toward a high aim. His words of approval, always 
discriminating and not too often bestowed, were an encour- 
agement to the dull and an incentive to the bright scholar. 
There are papers in the writecr’s desk —old school-boy compo- 
sitions, exercises and the like—wbich have been kept through 
the years for the sake of the mark of his approval that they 


| Lear-and which will be the more valued now thut he is gone. 


Into the school Dr. Quackenbos always brought the exercise 
of an active Christian spirit. His prayers. with which ‘he 
opened the day, and which embodied much of the phrase- 
ology of the Episcopal ritual, were offered with a simplicity 
and devotion that engaged the intercet of all his scholars, and 
the Scripture reading, which was alsoa part of the morning's 
duty, was never allowed to become a mechanical perform- 
ance. In their teacher the boys had a constant example of 
an upright Christian gentleman. Dr. Quackenbos was an 
active member of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in this city. 
During the summer he was accustomed to goto New London, 
where the sad accident befell him that re=ulted in his death. 
For a number of years past he was an occasional and valued 
contributor to the review columns of.The Christian Union, 
from which our readers will miss his judicious criticisms. 
His place in the educational world cannot easily be filled, 
though the influence which he has exerted will continue to be 
felt both in the lives of his pupils and the works which have 
come from his pen. 


It is hard to believe that in a city possessing so much wealth 
as New York such an institution as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art goes begging for money to preserve its valuable paint- 
ings from seriousinjury. The report for the past year shows 
the efficiency and financial ability of the Trustees. The 
amount of money received for the year was $49.650.90, and 
the expenses were $39,000. $11.000 was used to pay a past in- 
debtedness. The cost ot warming the building last winter was 


$2,000. The new building draws many more visitors, and. 


as a result, more watchmen must be employed. Theexpenses 
of cartage and packing the loan collections is not a small 
sum. An iustitution which draws 1.200.000 persons as visitors 
in one year is worthy of generous support. The Trustees re- 
port the necessity of repairing the damage done the pictures 
by moving and exposure, and they are unable to have the 
work done for want of funds. Those who have works of art 
in their homes do not realize the want which a gallery of this 
kind meets for thousands whose eyes delight in beauty of 
form and color as much as those of the more fortunate. 
Aside from the mere pleasure afforded by the Museum, who 
can estimate its power as an educator of the people? The 
handsome $50.000 gift of an unknown donor for the endow- 
ment of an Industrial Art School is doing a grand service. 
The school was opened in December of 1880 with 143 pupils, 
who have made rapid progress. It may be a surprise to many 


to know that the school lacks those absolutely necessary 


tools, encyclopedias, dictionaries and works on painting, his- 
tory and sculpture. An appropriation of $240,000, to be paid 
insums of $60,000 in four successive years, has been made, 
and ought to encourage the friends of the institution to 
further financial effort. 


At the State University Convention recently beld at Al- 
bany, Professor Gardiner of this State read a paper on the 
‘*Education of the peop'te, and their relation to the Gen- 
eral Government.” Statistics show that in 1870 the voting 
population of the United Stutes was 7.623.000; the voting 
population of the Southern States being 2.775,000. The 
number of illiterate voters in the United States is 1,580,000 
in the Southern States 1.123.000. Twenty per cent. of the 
entire population of the United States and forty-five per 
cent. of the population of the Southern States cunnot read 
their own ballots. There were 9.297 votes cast at the lust. 
election, and it is estimated that from 21 to 22 per ceut. of 
this number were cast by men unable to read the names on 
the ballot. Sixteen Southern States contained one third of 
the whole vote of the country, and three-quarters of that 
vote was illiterate. In the State of New York there are 
77,120 voters unable to read. Pennsylvania has 67,108; Ilh- 
nois, 4,477; Ohio, 48.970. The entire illiterate vote of the 
Eastern, Middle and Western States amounts to 475.000. 
Most of this illiteracy is in cities, and it is rapidly growing, 
1870 showed the illiteracy of our voters at one-sixth of our 
population, and 1880, one-fifth in this State alene. These 
figures, if they mean anything, mean that compulsory school 
laws are absolutely necessary. 


In an article on the “ Health and Fhysique of our City 
Populations,” in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” Lord Brabazon 
thinks that in addition to being warmed a portion of the day, 
as required by the London School Boards, the children should 
be served with two classes of dinncrs, the same to be cooked, 
as far as possible, by the scholars. ‘he one, consisting of 


cheaper food, should be supplied gratuitously to destitute 
children, while the more attractive, substantial meal should — 
be sold to the more well-to-do scholars. In both eases the 
meals should be consumed on the spot. Dinners at nominal 
prices, he says, are provided for the children in the Notional 
Schools in Germany. In what way the children could he ex- 
pected to cook their dinners he does not state. There can be 
no doubt, however, that a warm dinner, instead of the usual 
cold one—and too often, it is to be feared. in place of none at 
all—would in every way conduce to the health and comfort 
of the children, to say nothing of making them more fond of 
attending school and more studious in their habits. It is 
certain that no child can study well with an empty or disor- 
dered stomach. The writer thinks also that a few ropes and 
rope-ladders might De suspended to the ceiling of the school- 
rooms, to be drawn up and let down at pleasure, so that the 
children, when released from study, can have the benefit of 
exercise. In Germany and Switzerland gymnastics are as 
much included in the system of education as reading and 
writing. Itis possible that by acting on such suggestions our 
publie school system in the large cities might do much more 
to stimulate that health and vigor which are so easily im- 
paired, and which. to that extent, cause the children to fail 
of everything which is sought for in any scheme of education. 


They have a way in London of calling public attention to 
a subject by having a large number of ministers preach upon 
it onthe same Sunday. This practice seems to have origi- 
nated in what is called ** ILospital Sunday,” when the annual 
collection is taken in behalf of charitable institutions. In 
like manner, on July 10th, some two hundred of the clergy, 
in-luding ministers of all denominations, were to bring the 
matter of open-air preaching before their congregations. 
The invitation, which was issued by the Open-Air Mission, 
and which had the approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishops of London and Rochester and others, was 
accepted by rixty-five Episcopal clergymen, while the others 
were Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, ete. 
Since the Bishop of Rochester was to preach out of doors, it 
is plain that he, at least, is not ‘‘dying of dignity.” It is to 
be noticed that not a few of these more radical practices 
which indicate independence and courage, and, some might 
say. eccentricity, originate in England. There is certainly 
as much occasion for open-air preaching in this city as in 
London, but it may be doubted whether a dozen ministers 
would bring the matter before their congregations, while it 
is very certain that any movement in this direetion would 
not be headed by the Bishop of New York, or any appreci- 
able number of the clergy. 


If the statement be true, that there are one hundred and 
twenty-four theological seminariesin the United States, there 
are. as in case of the colleges, by several scores too many. Inas- 
much as six of these institutions hold one-fourth of the entire 
property possessed by all, some of the one hundred and eigh- 
teen others must figure in a small way. Each institution, how-~ 
ever, is supposed to have its building and corps of professors, 
and to involve so much expenditure. All theological sem- 
inaries are conceived to educate their students at small ex- 
pense; but unless there are one hundred and twenty-four 
kinds of doctrine, or essential methods of instruction in re- 
gard to it, the expense would seem to be far too great. and 
to alarge degree superfluous.. Suppose half of these insti- 
tutions should sel] out and help endow the others ? 


The sad story of the two women, one in Richmond and the 
other in a town in New Jersey, who were induced to marry 
the same man, and who discovered their mistake when it was 
too late to remedy it, ought to serve as a forcible lesson to 
all those foolish women who are willing to form a perpetual 
co-partnership with a person about whose antecedents they 
kuow next tonothing. The scoundrel in question had noth- 
ing to indorse him but his own agreeable address; and yet 
in two different localities, almost simultaneously, he suc- 
ceeded in palming himself off as a person of property. raised 
money, and induced two girls of character to marry bim. A 


lamentable lack of caution on the part of parents and a too 


careless estimate of the marriage relition on the part of 
young women are evident in both instauces. 


Bishop Erastus Otis Haven, who died at Salem. Oregon, 
August 2d, was one of the most scholarly bishops of the 
Methodist Chureh. He had been professor in the departments 
of Latin, English language, literature and bistory ; as Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan he had shown the highest 
practical ability: he diznified and enlarged the work of the 
Northwestern University while at the head of that mstitu- 
tion; and from June, 1874, when he was cleeted Chaneellor 
of the Syracuse University, until his election as Bishop. in 
May. 1880, he added #150,000 to its endowment, and g:ve it 
strong forward impulse. He was aman of clear thought, a 
strong preacher and an attractive speaker. courteous, genial 
and the embodiment of integrity. [lis place will not be easily 
filled. 


Those people who cherish a lingering faith in Mr. Ven- 
nor's predictions will do well to compare the weather of last 
week with the following prognostications from his hand: 
August 1—Probably warm aud oppressive. 2.5—Generally 
pleasant weather, with fairly warm days and cool to cold 
days, and Fall-like evenings and nights. 6—Fair and pleas- 
ant. Itisa satisfaction to know Mr. Vennor’s idea of a 
fairly warm day;” it is to be hoped we shall never learn 
lis idea of a hot one. 


It was one of the great charms of Dean Stanley that he 
never forgot the young men who had once been brought 
under his notice. To all such he was uniformly affable and 
helpful, uttering just that word of advice and encouragement 
which is often the starting point of a useful career. If more 
wen Of like eminence appreciated the value of interest shown 
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i 
in the success of young men. with whom the word of an older | 


man always has weight, there would be fewer fuilures iu life 
at the stuart. 


The Southern Baptist Convention, in refusing ordination 
and appvintinent as missionaries to the Rev. Juhn Stout and 
the Rev. T. P. Bell because they thiuk for themsclves, are 
simply cutting off their own supplies. 3 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Where I reside there is no Congregational church, and those 
who have been members of that body generally unite with churches 
of other denominations, but not often from choice. Others refrain 
owing to the repugnance they have to the doctrines or practice they 
would have to subscribe to. Some of these latter desire to organize 
a society in accordance with their own bclief, so that they may have 
the benefits of church order aud Christian fellowship. What they 
desire to learn is how to secure some suitable pereon to aid them in 
carrying out their wishes in a proper manner, that they may be rec- 
ognized as a (ongregntional body. ‘There are about 8,000 popula- 
tion within a church going distance of the village. A. W. M. 


The essential principle of Congregationalism is the right 
of any Christian people to unite together in such form and 
with such constitution as they chouse, for the purpose of 
conducting Christian work and Christian worship. Whether 
euch an orgauization is a Christian church or not depends, 
acourding tu Cougregational! belief, vot upon the form of its 
organization, or the authority which it has received from 
any ecclesiastical body, but upon the spirit of those who 
constitute the church. The proper way to organize a Con- 
gregational church is to bring together, by sume proper 
notice. thuse who desire to form one, tuke their vamcs, and 
1.t them appoint a committee to draw up what will answer ar 
the constitution of the new organization. Tais constitution 
should include some simple statement of evangelical faith, 
such, for example, as the Apostles’ Creed, or what is kuown as 
the Burial Lill Deel aration; a confession of faith adupted by 
the Congregativnulisis at Plymouth Ruck in 1865. It would 
be wise tu send to ove or two churches for copies of their 
manuals to guide in the prepxration of the coustitution of 
the new orgauization. When it hus been formed the mem- 
bers of the nascent church should subscribe their names to 
it, and all-others would necessarily be admitted by vote of 
tho3e thus constituted members of the chureh. Such of the 
subcribers as are already members of any evangelical church 
should obtain letters from the church of which they are 
Meimbe.s, recommeuding them to the new organization. This 
work of organization being completed, the next thing to do 
ix to issue letters invitiug the presence and counsel of other 
Congregational churches in the vicinity to advise whether, 
on the basis prepared. the church should be organized and 
received into the fellowship of Congregationalists. For 
further information obtain a copy, either of Dexter on Con- 
gregationalism, or, what perhaps would equally well serve 
your purpose, the Congregational Year Book, either of 
which can be obtained vy addressiug ‘* The Cungreg ition- 
alist,’ Buston, Mass. 

—Will vou please explain the difference between a new revision 
of the Scriptures and a new translation ? 7. 

In preparing the New Revision the Committee were charged 
to tuke the Authorized Version, as it is called, and to follow 
the style of language employed in that version as closely as 
possible, not making any alteration of the language except 
where, in the judgmeut of most competent scholars, such 
change Is necersary. In making a new translation. on the 
other hand, the translator takes the original Greek, and nses 
all versions sitnply as an aid to him in the preparation of the 
new work, following the phraseology of none of them, «xcept 
when he thinks it is t :e best possible phraseology. This was 


the eourse pursued, fur example, by Norton in his translation - 


of the Gospels, aud by Alford in his translation of the Epistles. 


—Will yon please to mention in yonr next issue of The Christian 
Uuion an inexpensive but desirabie sea-side resort for a lady of rather 
limt'ed means, who needs rest and recreation, and oblige 

LFe, Mass. A SUBSCRIBER. 

They are scattered all the way along the coast from Mount 
Desert to Florida. Much depends on the individual’s tastes. 
location, hygienic needs, etc. Ocean Grove and Asbury Park 
are favorite and economical resorts in this vicinity: Cape 
Ann and Cape Elizabeth abound with them for Massachusetts 
and Maine. The season is so far advanced that vour selec- 
tion will be likely to be limited. Your only course now, 
probably, is to go tosome point near the sea-shore, Glouces- 
ter, or Marblehead, or Lynn, or Old Orchard Beach. and 
there make inquiries. We should not veuture to recommend 
@ particular house. 

—I« there anything to show how long the decree of Exodus i., 22, 
was in force? It appears to have been enforced to a certain degree, 
as shown by the terror of the parents of Moses, but not long enough 
to affect the steady increase of the Israelites. 8. S. W. 

NORTHFIELD, Conn. 

We Go not know of anything to indicate how long the de- 
cree in question was in force. Some allowance, doubtless, 
must be made for the interference of human sympathy, 
though it was much less active in that day than in ours. 
Probably Moses was by no means the only man child who was 
saved alive, despite the crur] edict of the kinz. The very 
fact of the intervention of Pharaoh's daughter in the case 
of Moses shows how ready all hearts would bave been to find 
a@ way to escape the command to infanticide. 

—Explaim in your column for Inquiring Friends why in the Old 
Test:ment the Hebrew word “ tirosh” is translated wine—new wine 
and sweet wins. Is there a Hebrew word in the O.d Testament that 
mean: the unfermented juice of the grape ? H. F. 

TALLMADGE, O. 

In our judzin°nt, there is n° good authority for supposing 
that the Bible makus any distinction between fermented and 
u' fermented wine, or that Jesus. or the ancients generally, 
were accustomed to use unfermented grape juice as a bever- 


age customarily, except we sometimes use. 


eweet cides. 


THE UNSEEN HOST. 
DEDICATED TO MRS. GARFIELD. 
By HayYne. 

“ The prayers of the people will not let the old soldier die!” 
TIIINK that if four mortal sight could be 
Made clear as heavenly vision ye might see, 

In the calm chamber where your ruler lies 
With lunguid forehead, and large patient eyes, 
A sacred throng halo the kindling air. 


Angels are there, borne on the breath of prayer! 
For him through all the land, fervent and sweet, 
What prayers, O Christ, have risen to kiss Thy feet! 
No marvel, then, a spiritual concourse stands 
Beside his be¢, lifting ethereal hands 

Against all treacherous demons of the dark! 


With mystic wings they fan his vital spark 
And cool his fevered blood, and, whispering. sigh 
(Soft as south breezes through a sunrise tky), 
‘* Comfort thy scul with hope! More strong than art 
Is love: and buoyed on thy trve people’s heart, 

Girt by thy pcople’s prayers, ah! canst thou die ?” 


THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 


By McCormiox. 


F Staten Island were two miles nearer New York, 
und were exposed on its southern side to the 
ocean, and were less favored with malaria and more 
with the Gulf Stream, it would be in its general features 
not unlike the Isle of Wight. Or if the Island of Rhode 
[-land were separate:| from the main land by a broader 
channel, and were twice as large, it would furnish 
even a closer parallel. This resemblance, indeed, must 
have occurred to the early settlers of New England, 
since they took the name of Newport—the chief city 
in the Isle of Wight—to give to their new-found posscs- 
sion. It is in salubrity of climate that the likeness is 
most striking. The same ocean currents wash the 
shores of both islands, and lend a soft and bracing 
quality to the air that is hardly paralleled elsewhere in 
England or America. Through the Isle of Wight, 
moreover, runs a range of hills which shelter the south 
coast so completely as to make it a perfect sanitarium. 
These hills, or downs as they are known in the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, command most charming views in 
every direction. From one of them may be seen at 
least three-fifths of the entire coast line of the Island. 
There are no bold features in the landscape. The 
downs, even where they are 700 or 800 feet high, fall 
off to the sea in such graceful undulations as not to 
make an impression of height. Their rounding slopes, 
covered with closely cropped grass and heather, bi- 
sected with chalky foot-paths, and crowned at the top 
with stone beacons or surveying monuments, which 
my driver designated as ‘*h’obelisks,” are restfully 
beautiful, and combine with the highly cultivated 
farms below to make sucha rural landscape as one 
rarely sees outside of England, or, for that matter, out- 
side the Isle of Wight itself, and to give the Island the 
well-deserved name of the Garden of England. 

The excursionist to the Island does not lack for help 
to enable him to sce it to the best advantage. If he 
come from Portsmouth to Ryde, which is the usual 
mode of approach, he will be assailed on his arrival, 
or as soon as he emerges from his hotel], by as impor- 
tunate a lot of hackmen as ever frequented a New 
York railroad depot, all proposing to take him over 
the Island and insisting that he cannot see its attrac- 
tions in Jess than four or five days. This, however, is 
a delusion. In asingle day one may visit the princi- 
pal points of interest, by taking an early train from 
Ryde to Ventnor (half an*hour); coach to Alum Bay, 
the western extremity of the Island (three and a half 
hours); coach back as far as Newport, which occupies 
about the geographical center of the Island (one hour 
and forty-five minutes); and train thence to Ryde 
(twenty minutes.) The coaches are quite a feature of 
the place and enable the tourist to see the country far 
more satisfactorily than he can view it from the railway. 
A still pleasanter mode, and not much more expensive 
if one is with a party, is to take one’s own carriage 
and proceed in a leisurely way through the whole or 
a part of the Island, as one may have time. Even if 
one sees by this means only a part he will have seen 
it in detail, an«l will have got besides a fairly accurate 
notion of the features which he has missed ; but being 
only twenty-three miles long, and thirteen broad in its 
widest part, there is no reason why in three days he 
might not see the whole it of pretty thoroughly. 

The most interesting day’s excursion that one can 
take is from Ryde to Newport and Carisbrooke, by way 
of Cowes. This will enable one to see as much Of the 
royal residence at Osborne as any one who is not on. 
visiting terms with her Majesty.can hope to see; toin- 


| spect Whippingbam Church, where the Queen atends 


service ; to pass through Cowes, the great yachting 
station, and Newport, the capital of the Island; and to 
visit Carisbrooke Castle, one of the oldest; largest and 
best preserved ruins in England. Four about tive miles 
the road skirts or runs through the Queen's property. 
At one point we see her brick fields; at another her 
laborers’ cottages, tastefully built and brightened with 
vines and flowers; at another a porter’s lodge, not 
more elegant than the lodges to fifty places on the Hud- 
son River; at another the Prince Cunsort’s model farm, 
which is still kept up as he left it. The palace, where 
the Queen spends about sixteen weeks of the year—at 
midsummer, Christmas and Easter—is a heavy, two- 
towered building with a profusion of terraces, balcon- 
ies, etc., in the Italian style. Atone time visitors were 
freely admitted to the greunds, but they abused the 
privilege by carrying off flowers and plants, and were 
thereupon shut out. No place could have been more 
admirably chosen for purposes of retirement. On 
three sides it is surrounded by water, furnishing direct 
access from the main land by the Quven’s private yacht, 
while the fourth side is as cfifectually protected 


by fences, gates, and the general understanding that 


no one isto enter. Herc, if anywhere, her Majesty 
may enjoy perfect seclusion. 

Whippingham Church is contiguous to the principal 
entrance to Osborne, and is immediately opposite a 
row of picturesque almshouses. The church itself is 
a pretty little stone edifice erected in place of an oldcr 
structure, largely by contributions of the Queen and 
Piiace Consoit, and from plans drawn by the latter. 
Tie Queen has adorned the inside with several mural 
tablets, one commemorating the death of Prince Alvert, 
another that of the Princess Alice, and still another 
that of the two little German princes, sons of the 
Princess Victoria and grandsons of the Queen. Their 
names were Francis Frederick Sigismund and Joachim 
Frederick Ernest Waldemer, and they died at tne age 
of four and nine years respectively. The tablet to the 
Piincess Alice bears a beautifully sculptured medallion 
of her head and the followiog tender inscription : 


To THE DEAR MEMORY OF 


ALICE MAUD MARY, 

Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
Who departed this life in her thirty-sixth year, on the anniversary of 
her beloved father’s death, 

December 14, 1878. 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”—St. 
Matthew v., 8. 


This monument is placed by her sorrc wing mother, Queen Victoria. 
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All of these tablits are placed on the wall directly 
above the royal pew, which occupies one entire side of 
the chancel. The pewis furnished with twelve chairs, 
in one of which, behind a pil'ar and entirely out of 
sight of the congregation, the Queen is accustomed to 
sit. A little door opening directly from the pew into 
the churchyard allows her majesty means of egress. 
The rector of the church is Canon Prothero, whose 
name is not unfamiliar to American readers. 

From Whippingham the road follows the course of 
the River Medina to East Cowes, where it crosses the 
river by a primitive litule ferry and follows the stream 
back, past Parkhurst prison and barracks, to Newport. 
Five minutes more brings one to Carisbrooke, where at 
the Eight Bells Inn the hungry traveler will find a good 
cold lunch, served in old English style. At Caris- 
brooke I gained a little side-light upon the deep inter- 
est which even the humblest Englishmen take in 
American affairs. I was passing through the inn yard, 
when one of the men about the place—a hostler or ser- 
vant of some kind—remarked politely that it was a hot 
day. 


“Yes,” Isaid, ‘“‘but Iam used to hotter weather than | 


this.” 

The man looked at me incredulously. 

in England, sir.” 

‘*No,” I said, ‘‘I come from America.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed, sir! Now that’s a bad job, shooting 
your President, isn’t it ?” | 

Then he. went on to give me the latest particulars 
about the President's condition, later even than I had 
had myself, and hurried off to get me the paper which 
reported them. I do not suppose there is a duller or 
sleepier town in England, or one that lives more en- 
tirely in the past than Carisbrooke. To see the place 
one would not think that the people ever looked at a 


paper, much less read about the United States. And ~ 


yet this man was more alert to learn the Jatest particu- 
lars from Washington than I, an American, had been 
myself. 

_Around Carisbrooke Castle sider a wealth of his- 
toric associations dating back to the time of William 
the Conqueror, in whose reign the walls and keep were 
built. Of all these the most interesting is that which 
connects the castle directly with King Charles l. In 
1647 th it unfortunate monaic’ sought shelter in Caris- 
brooke from the restraint which he had been experi- 
erclag at Hampton Court. At first the parliamentary 
governor allowed him some personal freedom. .A bowl- 


ipg-green was laid out for bim and be was permitted 
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to hold court and receive his friends. Soon, however, 
the toils began to be drawn more closely around him 
and he found himself at liberty onlyinname. Atlength 
the situation became intolerable, and he made a futile 
effort to escape through a window which is still pointed 
out. Upon this he was still more closely confined and 
eventually removed to even closer quarters at Hurst. 
Soon after his removal his two younger children, the 
Princess Elizabeth and Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
were brought to the castle. The former, who was only 
fourteen years old, and was a most interesting girl, died 
after nineteen months’ imprisonment. Her pathetic 
story has given Mr. Millais a subject for one of his latest 
paintings, which I had the opportunity of seeing in 
London. He represents her in her room at St. James’s 
engaged in the act of petitioning Parliament not to 
deprive her of her faithful servants. A sad expression 
clouds her pretty face, and the pen hangs idly in her 
hand, as though while performing the act she realized 
its inutility. The detail of the picture is historically 
accurate, the large cabinet in the background, though 
Mr. Millais did not know it when he bought the article, 
having been a piece of King Charles’s household furni- 
ture. The painting itself tenderly commemorates the 
virtues of almost the only member of the house of 
Stuart who had any virtues to commemorate. ‘ Born 
in the supremest fortune,” says an old chronicler, ‘‘the 
passages of her life were spent in beholding the Ruines 
of her Family and the murtber of her dear Father, 
‘whom she not long survived, but died in that same 
‘confinement to which they had treated his Majesty in 
Carisbrooke Castle.” 

Returning from Carisbrooke one may pass through 
the little village of Arreton, made famous as being the 
home of the Dairyman’s Daughter. The humble cot- 
_ tage where she lived and the grave where for eighty 
years she has lain buried are not less noteworthy at- 
tractions of the island than Carisbrooke, the prison of 
a princess, vr Osborne, the home of the Queen. 

In traveling through the Isle of Wight one cannot 
fail to be struck by the apparent contradiction between 
the careful tillage of the soil and the fewness of the 
houses and people. Except on the downs, which, 
being pure chalk formation, are scarcely arable, and 
here and there a bit of woodland, there is no waste 


ground to beseen. Every acre is cultivated, the roads 


are beautifully made, the hedges along the roadside 
are well kept; and yet roads and fields are alike de- 
serted. At one place and another I have seen a few 
men mowing a scanty crop of hay; but the general 
aspect of the Island is as if it were a perpetual Sunday 
and everyone had gone to church. Where there are 
houses they are ugly brick structures, with thatched 
or tiled roofs, and clumped together after the fashion 
of English villages ; while the country for miles around 
is unbroken by a dwelling. One does not even see the 
houses of the holders of the large estates. There is 
no such generous architectural display, for instance, 
as will be found on Osange Mountain, or along Broad- 
way from Spuyten Duyvilto Tarrytown. Ifthere are ele- 
gant dwellings in the Isle of Wight they are not a feature 
of the landscape, and even where one adjoins the road 
it is usually shut out from view by a high brick wall. 
This completeness of cultivation and absence of homes 
gives the country, as one views it from the top of the 
downs, the appearance of a great private park. One 
might almost fancy the whole of it a front door-yard to 
her Majesty’s palace of Osborne. Nowhere else in 
England, I fancy, can a better idea be obtained, from 
merely superficial observation, of the partial distribu- 
tion of the English soil. | 
RybE, Isle of Wight, July 6, 1881. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


tue Rev. Wu. Buener 


HOTOGRAPHS of Prof. W. Robertson Smith 
abound in the shop windows and even at the 
railway news stands of Scotland. They may be easily 
mistaken for portraits of Mr. Spurgeon as he appeared 
a dozen years ago. Professor Smith is a smaller man 
than the great London preacher and far more slightly 
built. But the dark hair, eyes and complexion, the 
large mouth, the firmly-set jaw and resolute chin make 
the resemblance bet ween the two real and striking. 
Though not far from thirty-five, the Professor looks 
scarcely more than twenty. In seeing him for the 
first time one feels surprised to find a figure so boyish 
in an editorial chair of the Enéyclopedia Britannica. 
But if one’s eyes pronounce the man a boy, one’s ears 
soon rectify the blunder. He speaks with great rapid- 


ity but with an accuracy and elegance rarely heard. 
He is not only ‘‘ never at a loss for a word,” as Mr. 
Fox said of himself, but as Mr. Fox said of Pitt, ‘‘ he 
is never at a loss for the word.” Without a trace of 
pedantry, never mastered by his learning but always 
its master, dwelling far more on principles than on 
precedents, his conversation reveals that. same ,famili- 


arity with all ranges of human knowledge which illu- 
minated the conversation of Sir William Hamilton. 
His father, a pastor in the Free Church, himself dis- 
tinguished both for ability and scholarship, took ex- 
clusive charge of his son’s education until the latter 
entered the university. It is said the boy read He- 
brew at an age when few children can read their 
mother tongue. At the University of Edinburgh the 


| young student was equally eminent in mathematics 


and philology. It was perhaps the influence of Pro- 
fessor Davidson which prevented him from yielding to 
the pressure brougbt upon him by the mathematical 
faculty, and prevented him from going to Oxford and 
devoting his life to the pure sciences. At twenty-fourhe 
was appointed to his professorship in the Seminary at. 
Aberdeen. In ten years he has not only made it one 
of the most eminent in Europe, but he has also, a com- 
bination of accomplishments exceedingly rare, taken 
rank among the half dozen most accomplished public 
speakers in Scotland, and is counted the most erudite 
scholar of bis years in Great Britain. His learning is 
not confined to his profession, but covers reaches so 
extensive that when puzzling questions, either literary 
or scientific, arise in the cultivated circles of Edinburgh 
one may hear the expression uttered like a proverb, 
** Ask Robertson Smith.” 

His character is worthy of his genius. And those 
who oppose his opinions most strenuously bear swift 
and enthusiastic witness to the purity with which he 
holds and advocatesthem. The depth and ardor of his 
piety are recognized by all. 

Professor Smith is still a minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The action of the Assembly has not 
touched his ministerial position, although it has re- 
moved him from his professorship. He has chosen to 
work for a while as an editor of the Encyclopedia 
Britannioa, but hemight accept a pastorate to-morrow 
and so become a member of the body which has de- 
posed him from his chair. 

The charges of heresy brought against him were dis- 
missed, and the Assembly voted, without deciding 
upon his orthodoxy, that he should no longer continue 
to teach the young men preparing for the ministry. 
This action was considered, by perhaps a majority of 
the Assembly, unconstitutional. It was vigorously 
opposed ; was once defeated; and was finally brought 
about by the personal influence of Principal Rainy. 
No other event in the history of the Free Church, 
since the disruption of ’48, by which it was born, has 
agitated its members so profoundly as this case of 
Professor Smith. With reference to it there are four 
distinct parties. Of these, three, for different reasons, 
wished to press the charges of heresy to a sharp de- 
cision. 

The first party believe the opinions of Professor 
Smith heretical by the standards and ia the highest de- 
gree dangerous. They believe charges of heresy can 
be sustained and the Professor deposed from the min- 
istry. For this reason they have urged a decision. 
The leader of the party is Dr. Begg, of Edinburgh. He 
has been a pastor for more than fifty years, and came 
out from the Establishment in 1843 with Dr. Chalmers. 
He has visited America, and those who heard him 
thirty years ago in Dr. Kirk’s pulpit or in the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, where he preached to 
the assembled House, can scarcely have forgotten his 
imposing presence. An old man now, he still retains 
much of the energy of his youth. His appearance 
recalls the last years of General Winfield Scott; his 
bearing in common conversation suggests Lord Ches- 
terfield; but when his discourse touches theology one 
can scarcely hear him without thinking of John Knox. 
He cherishes a high regard for America, and says that 
as England and the United States are manifestly des- 
tined to rule the world it is of transcendent moment 
that they rule for Christ, and not falsely in his name. 
Dr. Begg is conceded to be one of the ablest men in the 
church. But he is more prominent as an ecclesiastical 
leader than as a preacher. He has chosen to devote 
his rare abilities to administrative and pastoral duties 
rather than to study. Had he kept himself familiar 
with the best thougnt and learning of the day it is 
believed by many that he would have succeeded to that 
position of acknowledged leadership in his commun- 
ion made vacant by the death of Chalmers; a position 
never possible in any age to an extreme conservative ; 
that is, to one who forgets that it is needful to bring 
out of the Lord’s treasure-house things new as well as 
things old. | 

The second party have eagerly pressed to trial the 
charges of heresy because they believe the charges 
cannot be sustained, and that the decision of them 
would vindicate Professor Smith and retain him in his 
chair. The leader of this party, which contains much 
of the best thought and piety of the church, is Profes- 
sor Smith himself. But among its members general 
Opinion places Dr. Alexander Whyte, pastor of St. 
George’s, at Edinburgh, and by general consent the 
foremost preacher in Scotland. Oae can scarcely hear 
him without feeling the correctness of the popular 


verdict. In numbers, wealth and social influence his 
church is without a peer in its denomination. 1 should 
transcend my knowledge but not my belief by adding 
that in fervor of piety it is worthy of its position. In 
appearance Dr. Whyte slightly suggests Dr. H. M. 
Storrs. His genial manners, abounding humor and 
hearty interest in all that concerns human life recall 
to memory the pastor of Plymouth. He has deservedly 
obtained a prodigious influence over the young men of 
the city, and his congregation is rich in intellect and 
learning. He is himself a ripe scholar, and though 
the orthodoxy of his opinions is unimpeached he is 
abreast of the foremost learning of the day, and has a 
fearless sympathy with its broadest and deepest 
thought. He speaks very nobly and kindly of Ameri- 
ca, though he has had experiences which might inspire 
different sentiments in an inferior man; for his father 
fought in the Union army, was captured at Bull Run, 
and was released from Libby Prison only in time to die 
from the effects of the abuse he suffered there. To 
hear this man preach is one of the richest rewards of a 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

The third phase of opinion finds its ablest expression 
in a layman, Mr. A. Taylor Innes, the celebrated Edin- 
burgh advocate. Mr. Innes is a man of large influence 
both in church and State. He is well known in Eng- 
land as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, of whom he is a 
warm personal friend ; in Scotland as the chief author- 
ity in questions involving the relations of ecclesiastic 
and civil law; inthe United States by his legal writ- 
ings. In the streets of Boston he would be often mis- 
taken for Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes even by the 
Doctor’s friends. Mr. Innes has desired to have the 
charges of heresy pressed not because he thinks they 
could’ be sustained and not because he thinks they 
could be overthrown, but because he thinks the trial 
would lead to a revision of the standards of the church. 
He believes that utterances formulated two hundred 
years ago no longer adequately express the real thought 
of those who use them, and that the time has come for 
such modification as may be needed to make them do 
so. lle is a warm personal friend both of Professor 
Smith and of Dr. Whyte, and, I believe, a member of 
St. George’s Church. 

The fourth party is represented by Principal Rainy. 
It is a singular fact that each party feels that Dr. 
Rainy ought to belong to it and is its natural leader. 
For five years he has been striving to effect a compro- 
mise which would prevent what threatened to become 
a second disruption. If Professor Smith was con-- 
demned for heresy and deposed from the ministry the 
most influential part of the communion might be hope- 
lessly alienated. If he was pronounced orthodox and 
retained in his professorship the conservatives would be 
equally offended. Dr. Rainy has finally succeeded in 
bringing about a compromise by which be hopes to es- 
cape both alternatives. His great personal influence 
has enabled him to do this, for he is loved and honored 
by all parties, and even those who have opposed him 
in this matter nave done so with pain and hesitation. 
He has not only accomplished his purpose but he has 
done it in a way which leaves each party feeling that it 
has gained a victory. For the extreme conservatives 
believe the deposition from the professorship the first 
step toward ultimate exclusion from the ministry. The 
progressives believe, with more reason, that no farther 
discussion of the case will be possible in the Assembly 
and that the charges of heresy were dismissed because 
they cannot be sustained when pressed to vote; while 
those who feel the need of a revision of the standards 
believe that Providence has, by making men realize the 
necessity of this compromise, prepared the way for the 
discussion they seek. Whether the compromise will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was designed is 
by no means certain. There are many who feel that 
no question is ever settled until it is settled rightly, 
and that compromises such as this are of the nature of 
mortgage obligations, which do not grow manageable 
by being postponed. 

It may be permitted me to add a few words expres- - 
sive of the spirit shown by the men mentioned in this 
paper. 

They are profoundly in earnest, and feel that the dis- 
cussion is radical to the existence of their church—to 
the life of the kingdom. They have urged and do urge 
their opinions strenuously, as becomes custodians of 
truth. But one listens vainly for any trace of person- 
alities in their utterances. To hear these men, on op- 
posite sides of a controversy which seems to them in- 
finitely important, talk about each other, has been one 
of the most beautiful lessons in Christian charity to 
which I have ever listened. Each credits his oppo- 
nents with entire honesty and seems more eager to do 
justice to their opinions than to his own. It certainly 
is a rare testimony to the prevalence of the spirit of 
Christ in this honored Church that, after the most 
serious and protracted discussion which has ever 


troubled it, one should be able to converse upon the 


question at issue with the several leaders of the de- 
bates which have been so earnest and so protracted, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV, No. 6 


witheat hearing a word from any of them which it 


woul: have grieved his absent adversary to hear. Yet: 


this is the testimony I rejoice to bear. ‘‘There are di- 
versilies of operation, but the same spirit.” For this 
reasou I have written ‘‘ Professor Robertson Smith and 
his Associates ;” for however men may oppose each 
«ther’s opinions they are together working out the will 
of 3° while they retain the spirit of his Son. 


LHOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
LESSONS OF TEMPTATION. 
By tHe Rev. WayLanp Hoyt, D.D. 


FN\UAT was a very evil bargain which Esau made 

with Jacob about his birthright—as Esau found 
out when it was too late. Backward sight is always 
Letter than forward sight. Bargains of just such a 
nature are being made by men and women every day, 
and big with the same sad consequences. That evil 
bar: an has taught me two lessons of temptation. 
They are these : 

Every human weakness has its hour of temptation, 
and the critical temptation to make an evil bargain 
will strike us precisely in that part of our nature where 
we are the weakest. 

Jaceb was the sort of man who could have stood 
bunger vastly better than Esau. It is almost impossi- 
ble to conceive of a temptation like this making much 
impression upon him. He would never barter a real 
aidvantage for a little food. It was not in his make to 
do it. It did not belong to his disposition. He could 
be tempted, as he was—and there he could yield most 
sadly. as he did—on the side of his cupidity, of his 
avarice, of his determination to scize the main chance. 
But he could not be tempted on the more sensual and 
physical side of faintness and of hunger. He did not 
live chiefly in that realm. It was not so hard for him 
to kecp his body under, because he did not have so 
much of a body as Esau had. 

But Esau is the very child of the sensual. He is 
most body and least mind. He is immersed in the 
senses. He likes nothing better than the exciting hunt 
upun the mountain side. He revels in a mere physical 
enjoyment; the play of the physical senses is his de- 
lignt. And so hunger, physical inconvenience, would 


be a nuch more tormenting thing to him than it ever 


eculd have been to Jacob. ° 

I huve met many such Esau-like men upon our dis- 
tant northwestern frontier; there where the wild beasts 
mcnace, there where the wild Indians threaten. What 
brave men they are, and strong, and stalwart, and 
free-Learted, and ready-handed ! How they do delight 
in those lifted mountains, and in the physical freedom 
of those vast plains! How skillful they are, and what 
privations will they not cheerfully put up with! How 
generous they are and hospitable! How their warm- 


. heartedness, how their very recklessness wins you! 


Aud yet I have noticed that such men are always 
sivgalarly susceptible to temptations upon the phys- 
ical side of things. Liquor drinking, and temptations 
to which liquor drinking is sister, play incalculable 
mischief among them. As it was with Esau so it is 
with them; the critical temptations assail them on 
thei: weakest side. As it was with Esau, and as it is 
with these grand pioneers, so it is with every one. 
The critical temptation will strike precisely in that 
part of the nature which is weakest. If the devil ever 
gets you into the making of an evil moral bargain he 
wi!l build his counter and swing his scales right there ; 
over against that side of you where you are weakest. 

Double guard, then, that point with watchfulness and 
prayer. If you are passionate, guard there. If you 
are constitutionally tricky, guard there. If you are 
stingy, give until it hurts you; guard there. If you 
are indolent, guard there. If you are procrastinating, 
guid there. If you are impatient of details, set your- 
self al-out details; guard there. If you are unspiritual, 
be determined to become spiritual; guard there. If 
you are brooding and melancholy, force yourself to 
lock upon the brighter side ; guard there. The devil 
will never fish where there are no fish to bite. As Esau 
weuat down on his weakest side you will go down on 
yours, if you go down at all: which may God forbid. 

Here is another lesson. That you may be safe from 
evil bargains, beware of the ‘‘ Tyranny of the Present.” 

In EKsau’s case, much of the advantage belonging to 
his bi: thright was in the future. Into the inheritance, 
the government, the priesthood, he could not enter 
unlil his father should have died. All was promised 
him, but he could not possess it now. The substan- 
tial bicthright was beyond; it was chiefly a shadowy 
birthright which was in the present. 

But there was something in the present which was 
very real. That unsuccessful hunt was in the present. 
That mess of pottage which Jacob was preparing was 
in the present. Its savory smell was in the present. 

Aud over against these, far off in the distance, and 
drupe:| in mists because of the distance, were the 
emoluments of his birthright. : 


And when Jacob, the cunning and mean-souled, had 


no pity for his brother’s weariness ‘and hunger, but’ 


would only sell that which he should have given; and 
when he named for price but those far-away and ap- 
parently unreal things, the Present overmastered and 
overswept the Future, and Esau made his bargain. 
The Present captured him, and then, in thus allowing 


| himself to be made the slave of the To-day, he lost his 


kingship over the To-morrow. 

It is the old question which must reappear so con- 
stantly ; which must reappear so long as men and 
women are thrust into probationary lives; which no 
man or woman can possibly dodge answer to: the 
question between the Now and the Then, between the 
Here and the Hereafter. This question meets life at 
its threshold ; it stays with life until the last earthly 
breath is dtewn. 

What will you be: a grand true man or woman, strong 


in character, lifted in life, fixedin faith; like Abraham, 


the friend of God, like John, the beloved disciple, like 
Paul, the Christian warrior, like the Master, anxious 
but to do the Father’s will? Then you cannot eat the 
present pottage of self-gratification, of indulgence in 
hungry sin. 

What will you do: solnething worthy of yourself, 
something beneficent towards others, something that 
shall make your life in this desert world what the 
shade of the seventy palms and the springs of water 
were to the tired Israelites at Elim? Then you cannot 
eat the present pottage of indolence, and carelessness, 
and misuse of time, and thoughtlessness om opportu- 
nity, and a craving selfishness. 

Where will you go? for go somewhere you must. 
These swiftly passing years are pushing you to some 
goal; the end, the consummation of your life is nearer 
than it ever was before. Where will you go? Some- 
where you must go, and that somewhere shall bé whither 
your essential character shall make you gravitate. 
Where will you go? To heaven? To its peace, to its 
purity, to its sinlessness, to its Christ ? Then you can- 
not eat the present pottage of irreligion, of prayerless- 
ness, of réfusal to repent, of refusal of faith in Jesus, 
of refusal of right being and of right doing by the 
power of the Holy Spirit; then you cannot eat the 
present pottage of the willing feeding of your soul on 
sin. ‘‘And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pearl: and the street of 
the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 
And there shall in no wise enter into it any noe that 
defileth.” 

If only there were not so many like Esau; if only 
there were not so many so eager to barter all that is 
best and highest in two worlds for the pottage of the 
moment. | 


THE MAN WITH A STOMACH. 
By tHe Rev. J. H. Ecos. 


F the shade of Carlyle can look down on this mun- 
dane scene, it must fill him with a grim delight to 
follow his ‘‘ Reminiscences” as they walk to and fro 
in the earth. The amazement of the critics, the writh- 
ings of Flunkeyism, the awful displeasure of Eminent 
Respectability, must add very substantially to the fe- 
licity which he is doubtless enjoying now that he has 
buried hisstomach. Hesomewhere scouts the ‘‘ earthy 
notion ” of the resurrection of the body. Ido not won- 
der at it. The thought that we are to have a stomach, 
even though it be of celestial temper, world without 
end, must ‘‘give us pause.” But, then, without the 


stomach we never could have had the ‘‘ Reminis-. 


cences,” nor the ‘‘ Latter-day Pamphlets,” nor ‘Sartor 
Resartus ;” in fact, we could not have had Carlyle. 
Other things being equal, the stomach was the making 
of the man. The Greeks located the soul in the dia- 
phragm. If they had only had a hint of our modern 
‘Physics of the Soul” they would doubtless have 
larided it in the pit of the stomach, where it belongs. 
They came within an inch of it as it was. Itis morally 
certain that no man of ‘‘unboanded stomach,” or of 
unconscious stomach, can be a Carlyle. It takes a lean, 
stringent, caustic, acidulated, self-conscious stomach 
to match so fiery a spirit. Our English cousin, with 
flabby hands spread complacently on a cubic foot 
of boiled and roast and pasty and tart, all a-stew in 
‘‘flagons of good red wine,” roars and grunts and 
puffs at this wrinkled, ‘“‘hag-ridden” Scotchman with 
his ‘‘ everlasting no.” The aforesaid cousin will never 
understand that, having made his election in favor of 
beef and beer, instead of soul, he is henceforth subject 
to the law, ‘‘ The flesh lusteth against the spirit.” ‘‘He 
cannot receive the things.of the spirit. They are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” Hence the muddle of 


the English critics over the ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 

Now I observed this: that we Americans, being men 
given to stomach somewhat, were feeding with delight 
in the ‘‘ Reminiscences” as in green pastures, until we 
caught sound of the grumbling ‘‘ over there” of critics 
without stomach. Then we straightway began to. 


bowlders thrown down in disorder.” 


mourn to their lamenting. The ‘Literary World,” 
that rarely nods, pronounces these records “ granite | 
Which, I take it, 
is most honorable dispraise. The granite bowlders are 
things to be grateful for in the first place. We are all 
weary of perishable stuff ; feeble, puerile books, sun- 
burnt bricks, daubed in untempered mortar. In six 
months they are weather-beaten back to the common > 
earth whence they came. As to the ‘‘ disorder,” what 
wouid you do with granite bowlders? Dig them out 
of their native bed, and arrange them in rows, or par- 
allelograms ? Would you set a mason at them to ‘‘trim 
them up”? I for one am grateful to Mr. Froude that 
he had grace to let the ‘‘ Reminiscences” alone. We | 
have not had a specimen of finer literary feeling in 
many aday. He saw the greatness of the work fallen 
from the master’s hand; and; just as the Israelites 
built their altars of rough stones from the field, so he 
would not profane the native strength and dignity of 
these sacred utterances by any ‘‘tool of iron.” And 
so our latter-day prophet goes up in a chariot of flame, 
instead of being carted away toa common grave by a 
train of smirking, complacent critics. 

Then comes Mr. Henry James, and tells us that Car- 
lyle was egotistical! Why did he not say ‘ provin- 
cial”? and so have buried him, root and branch. Since 
the first few drops it has rained steadily. Carlyle was 
*‘ bigoted,” ‘‘ narrow,” ‘‘ negative.” His last words are 
the *‘ peevish wanderings of a sick, worn-out old man.” 
Mr. Froude has ‘‘ committed an unpardonable sin 
against both the living and the dead.” 

Some one has said a perfectly truthful man would 
disrupt society. We certainly have discovered what a 
perfectly truthful book will do. As a disciple speak- 
ing for my master, I know that Carlyle would scorn to 
write what he would not utter‘or publish. Most of these 
criticisms make him a’contemptible poltroon; writing 
down with fullness and deliberation what he expected 
his viographer to eliminate. Carlyle, certainly, of all 
authors, trusted his own judgment. He launched his 
books out of his own hand like thunderbolts, and, like 
the Greek Thunderer, smiled to see the havoc they 
wrought. That this man, who, all his life long, had 
openly scorned kings and aristocracies and reigning 
customs and established institutions, should abandon 
his integrity when he took up his pen for the last task, 
saying things that he did not mean or dared not pub- 
lish, is too base and absurd an insinuation for respect- 
ful consideration. Neither friends by love nor critics 
by their ‘‘manifold terrors” could deter him while 
living from uttering his word. Mr. Froude has simply _ 
extended to Carlyle dead an honor that was always 
exacted by Carlyle living. We have all seen the dese- 
cration of our dead Hawthorne. Thank Heaven, no 
literary dandy will dare touch Carlyle for the next 
half century at least. 


JEAN AND JACQUES. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMs. 


EFORE the door of a tiny auberge, on the high 
road between Valognes and Saint Waast, a dis- 
consolate-looking donkey is standing one hot morning 
in July. There is not an atom of shade in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, and he gives frequent sidelong 
glances toward a field a few rods off on the opposite 
side of the way, in the middle of which a solitary tree 
casts a small amount of grateful shade. His head is 
bent down and his ears are drooping. Doubtless he is 
thinking that if old Jean, his master, stays much longer 
in the auberge drinking the host’s sour wine, it will be 
well toward sunset before he himself will get home 
to his shed and to his carrot tops and cabbage leaves. 
What if he should walk off as far as the tree yonder ? 
It must certainly be cooler there, he fancies. He,casts 
up one eye at the auberge window. The red curtain is 
tightly drawn, and no one is looking out. From with- 
in comés the sound of the clinking of glasses, mingled 
with fragments of a song that old Jean is‘ trying to 
sing. There is no one to observe his movements, and 
rebellious promptings begin to rise in the donkey’s 
mind. He raises his head and looks about him. Still 
no one is observing him ; and, emboldened by solitude, 
he walks slowly along the road and into the field where 
the tree is. The bell about his neck tinkles somewhat 
as he goes along, but old Jean, with three or four com- 
rades, is too much engrossed with the bad wine of 
Monsieur Hector, the an, to notice the familiar 
sound. 

An hour later Jean comes out of the awberge, his 
market money less by a good many sous than when he 
went in, and his face a trifle flushed. His feet, too, are 
rather unsteady; but then Jean is not drunk, by any 
means. He knows quite well when he has had enough, 
but to-day there must have been something in Monsieur 
Hector’s wine that has not just agreed with him. He 
looks about him in bewilderment as he steps out- 
side. Can it be that Jacques, who was never known 
to stray in all his life, has been stolen while he has 
been making merry with Monsieur Hector? Ah, but 
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this is terrible. Whatis he to do? He gives a cry of 
dismay and the landlord and two or three more hasten 
out. 

‘‘What art thou in distress about, Jean?” asks 
Hector, a thin, sour-looking man with greenish eyes 
and a harsh, grating voice. ‘‘Hast thou lost any- 
thing? thy wits, or some such trifle?” he adds, with an 
unpleasant laugh. 

‘*But no, Monsieur Hector ; “something more impor- 
tant,” explains Jean with unconscious self-abasement. 
‘*My donkey, my beautiful Jacques, has gone! I am 
miserable to think of it.” 

‘*Hast thou no eyes, Jean?” calls one. ‘‘ There is 
thy beast, thy beautiful Jacques, under the tree in the 
field yonder. Verily he is a beast of more sense than 
his master,” and a laugh goes up from the group at 
Jean’s expense. | 

Somewhat discomfited at the jest, Jean leaves his 
companions and makes his way over to the field where 
Jacques is standing. At his approach, down drops the 
donkey’s head, and his eyes are modestly bent upon 
the ground. One would fancy him lost in mournful 
reverie. 

‘‘Ah, Jacques,” says old Jean, coming up to him, 
**but thou art of a most restless disposition. Couldst 
thou not be content to wait for thy master at the door, 
but must give him instead such a terrible fright on thy 
account? Thou art an ungrateful beast to prefer thine 
own ease to thy master’s peace of mind,” he goes on, 
as he arranges the empty panniers on the animal’s 
back, which have become disarranged by rubbing 
aguinst the tree trunk. 

He speaks reproachfully, and Jacques’s head droops 
lower. ‘‘No wonder thou art ashamed tolook me in 
the face. But Iwill be good to thee; I will forgive 
thee this once. Come, then, my beautiful Jacques, 
hold up thy head; thou art forgiven, I say to thee; 
and, moreover, it is time for us to be going home to 
Saint Waast.” 

Jacques raises his head at this last announcement, 
and Jean taking hold of the animal’s bridle, the two 
walk on slowly eastward toward Saint Waast. 

They are very fond of each other, these two—this 
old Norman peasant and his humble, four-footed com- 
panion. Jean has no one but himself and Jacques to 
care for, and the animal no doubt fancies, if the truth 
could be known, that this toil-worn, dingy old man, 
with his weakness for sour wine, is in fact the most 
perfect specimen of his kind. If his wit is not the 
- acutest, Jacques cannot suspect it, and certainly Jean 
is a kind master. There is no sweeter music to Jean 
than Jacques’s clear, sonorous bray in early mornings; 
and when, in moments of confidence, Jacques lays his 
head softly against his master’s arm, or pushes his nose 
into the other’s hand, Jean feels the sincerest pleasure 
there is left him to know. No human heart will ever 
beat responsive to hisagain. Heistooold. At seventy, 
with wife and children dead, what is left for an old 
peasant like Jean? It is now five years since his wife 
Jeanette died. She was a sharp-tongued little woman, 
but she was fond of Jean, her husband, and in her day 
he never thought of stopping long at the auberge on his 
Way home from market at Valognes. Then there 
was always a comfortable home to come back to; and 
if Jeanette were rather snappish. at times it did not 18) 
much matter, for he was used toher. It is different 
now. One must have alittle amusement now and then, 
_he thinks. Not that he likes Monsieur Hector over- 
well, it is true, but at the auberge he is always sure of 
meeting one or two old men like himself whom he 
has known all his life, and it is pleasant to drink a few 
glasses of wine with them on market days. 

On this particular day, too, Jean had been fortunate 
at Valognes. Sometimes he has stood till- noon in the 
market-place with his load of vegetables unsold, but to- 
day he has sold everything. Not a solitary beet or car- 
rot is left in the panniers. Prices have been good, and 
but for the sous that have gone to Monsieur Hector 
there would have been a good round sum to add to the 
other coins in the old black stocking that is hidden be- 
hind the face of the tall clock that stands in Jean’s bed- 
room. Jean is saving up his money for two reasons. 
It may be, he thinks, that by and by he will be too fee- 
ble to work in his garden, and then there will be some- 
thing to support him in that time. He and Jacques 
will not want for something to eat when he shall be too 
old to work. But then he may die before Jacques, 
and what then? He would not like to have this four- 
footed friend of his fall into neglectful or cruel hands. 
The money then in the black stocking must be left to 
Jacques. He has not said anything of this to any one 
‘as yet, but this day, as he goes home, quite sobered by 
‘his fright about the donkey, he thinks much of this 
possibility.. 

‘*My beautiful J ecques,” he exclaims, now and then, 
“what wouldst thou do if thy master should die? 
Wouldst thou miss me, mon ami?” and Jacques, hear- 
ing the tender tones, stops short and rubs his head 
against his master’s arm. And then Jean strokes his 
companion’s nose and gazes into his eyes affectionately. 


simply. 


A dingy pair they are; the master in his clumsily- 
patched blouse and trousers, and the donkey in his 
rusty-looking coat and carrying the much-battered 
panniers on his back, and you, perhaps, were you 
riding by in the diligence, would hardly give a sccond 
look at them; but, such as they are, they are all in all to 
each other, and the link of affection that binds them is 
very bright. 

‘**T will go to the notary of Saint Waast this evening,” 
Jean says to himself, ‘‘and it shall be all settled that 
if I should die first my money is to go to Jacques,” and 


the two friends plod onward. 


It is a pleasant highway along which they are go- 
ing, but Jean has seen it oftener than he could tell you, 
and it is no more to him that the country is a fair one 
than it is to Jacques at his side. By-and-by the pros- 
pect widens. There is first a glimpse of the sea and then 
the great bay of Cotentin comes in sight. Up Mount 
Pernelle the two climb slowly, and as they reach the top 
there is a spread out before them one of the most 
charming views in Normandy. Below is the town of 
Saint Waast, with the island of Tahihon just in front, 
while beyond is the famous La Hogue and the islands 
of Saint Marcouf looking like black dots in the extreme 
distance. At the left is the fortress-crowned promontory 
of Reville with the towers of Barfleur faintly visible 
beyond, and the lighthouse of Gatteville so far to the 
northwest as rather to be hinted at than actually seen. 
But to the beauty of all this scene, the gorgeous greens 
and blues of the sea, the sunlight on the sails and the 
purple haze in the distance, Jean is quite insensible. 
To him it says nothing. He is very tired this afternoon, 
for it seems to him the journey to Valognes is more fa- 
tiguing than it used to be; and as they jog along in si- 
lence he is pondering what he shall say to the notary, 
while visions of cabbage leaves and carrot tops serve 
to modify the tediousness of the journey for Jacques. 

Jean’s cottage, on asunny slope of the hill back of the 
church of Pernelle, is gained at last, and, removing the 
panniers from the donkey’s back, the master first pro- 
vides for his companion’s comfort before attending to 
his own. 

When evening approaches and Jean feels somewhat 
rested he makes his way down the hill of Pernelle to 
the notary’s at Saint Waast. He does not take the high 
road that winds about the hill, but chooses a narrow 
path that shortens half the distance. It is early twilight 
when he reaches the notary’s office and enters rather 
timidly. The notary, a young man as he is still called in 
Saint Waast, though he is forty years old and his head 
is quite gray, pushes a chair toward him as he asks his 
vistor to be seated. 

‘¢ Well, Jean, what is thy business ?” he asks encour- 
agingly, as the peasant poses himself uneasily on the 
edge of the chair and remains silent. = 


‘It is this, Monsieur Notary,” is the slow reply. 


‘‘ All men must die, thou knowest.” 
Thou hast right, Jean. It is quite true,” the notary 
says in a business-like way. 

‘‘And I thought,” continued Jean, ‘“‘that as I am 
growing old it might be that I should perhaps die be- 
fore Jacques, and I should wish to leave him provided 
for if that should happen.” 

‘¢‘ Jacques is perhaps a nephew?” queries the oan 
‘‘Thy children are all dead, I know.” 

— But no, Monsieur Notary, Jacques is my friend, the 
only one I have,” is the response. 

‘‘Ah, I see,” muses the notary. ‘But thy friend is 
possibly old; he may die before thou dost.” 

‘‘In that case, Monsieur Notary, when I die all I have 
is to go to the church of Pernelle,” says Jean. 

‘Very proper, Jean,” is the younger man’s comment 
upon this. ‘‘I will draw up the paper then; but first 
thou must give me the family name of thy friend 
Jacques.” 

‘‘He has no other, Monsieur Notary,” Jean says, 
‘*He is my donkey, thou must know.” 

‘‘Ahb, indeed,” the notary remarks, suppressing a 
smile; ‘‘then thou wishest to leave a sum that will pro- 
vide for his being well taken care of as long as he sur- 
vives thee.” _ 

‘‘But yes, that is my wish. I could not bear that 
Jacques should want for anything when I am dead,” 
Jean responds. 

‘*But some one must be named in the paper to see 
that the wish is carried out,” says the other man, with 
real interest in his voice. 

‘‘True, Monsieur Notary. I had not thought of that. 
Thyself, it might be, would be willing, or the cure of 
Pernelle.” 

‘‘ Both of us would be best, in case one should die,” 
observes the notary. ‘‘ The papers shall be drawn up 
as thou wishest, Jean. Come in to-morrow and thou 
shalt see them.” 

Jean rises to go. ‘‘ Bon soir, Monsieur Notary, then; 
thou wilt see me to-morrow,” says Jean, as he goes out. 

It is growing dark now, and when he reaches the foot- 
path up Mount Pernelle it is difficult for him to see his 
way. 

‘‘I should have started earlier,” he says to himself 


when half way up. ‘‘I am not so young as I was and 
the path is steep.” 

He remembers a dangerous ledge of rock and hopes 
he is not near it, for by this time he has wandered a 
little from the path and it is very dark among the trees. 
Just then his foot catches in a treacherous root, a stone — 
slips from beneath and there —_—- a cry of terror and 
a heavy fall. 

Jacques, much wondering that his master has not 
come to his shed to say good-night, with the early 
morning pushes his way into the cottage through the 
half-open door and seeing no sign of Jean wanders idly 
about the hill of Pernelle. At last he finds his way, 
through the trees and bushes on the slope toward 
Saint Waast, to the foot of a steep ledge of rock at the 
bottom of which lies Jean stretched on a pile of 
broken stones. He comes nearer and pushes his nose 
into old Jean’s hand. The familiar touch and the 
tinkle of the bell call back the little life that is left in 
old Jean and he half opens his eyes. 

‘““My beautiful Jacques,” he says faintly, ‘‘I have 
provided for thee. Thou wilt want for nothing when 
Iam dead. Thou wilt miss me, mon pauvre Jacques, 
it is likely, but thou wilt want for nothing; nothing, 
Jacques,” he repeats, and then comes silence and the 
eyelids close. 

When, toward noon, the cure of Pernelle, going down 
the hill and hearing the faint tinkle of a bell near by, 
turns aside from the path to see what animal has 
strayed, he finds Jacques still standing by his master, 
now looking anxiously to right and left as if seek- 
ing assistance, and then stooping to touch once more 
the hand of that master whose gentle caressings he 
will never feel again. 


NO FLOWERS. 
By CLARA B. TROWBRIDGE. 


6: O flowers,” he said, ‘‘ my own, for me, 
Bi farmer lad, a farmer man ; 

But simple words, and dust to dust, 
When I have reached my life’s short span.” 


We saw the flickering life-sands spent, 

And children’s children looked their last 
On peaceful face and quiet form 

Where signs of woe and strife had passed. 


Yet, when we took him forth to rest, 
One quiet came, and near the feet 

That trod the paths of righteousness 
She placed a sheaf of ripened wheat. 


And softly then, with gentle hand, 
Above the dear and reverend head, 
A crown of oak from last year’s leaves 

Was left to deck the narrow bed. 


No loud lament, no heartfelt moan, 
No silent tear, for such as thou! 

The garnered wheat that marked thy work, 
The crown that binds the victor’s brow ! 


THE MANNA." 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE desert into which the children of Israel were 
conducted by the pillar of cloud and fire, after 
they had crossed the Red Sea, is a most inhospitable 
land. The tourist to-day who dares to brave the haz- 
ards of the journey is compelled to travel upon the camel 
because there is no other animal which can endure the 
privations of this desert. He is compelled to carry 
not only his food but his water. He journeys through | 
an arid land, ina silence absolutely unbroken and al- 
most insupportable, and for days at a time sees no liv- 
ing thing except those which go to make up his cara- 
van. Into this desert land God led the great Israelit- 
ish host ; an army of men, women and children. It is 
not strange that they murmured against their leaders 
and thought that they had but exchanged their bond- 
age for starvation. We wonder at their distrust ty Let 
him who never worries about the future cast the first 
stone at the worrying Israelites. God had already pro- 
vided them with water, sweetening the bitter spring 
whose acrid waters remain te this day to identify 
Marah ; he now provided them food, raining it down 
upon them from heaven. It is the general method of 
God to use natural means even in the working of mira- 
cles. He destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah by the bitu- 
men in the soil and the waters of the neighboring sea ; 
he rolled back the waters of the Red Sea by a strong 
east wind; he furnished to Israel in marvelous and 
miraculous quantity the manna which the children of 
the desert still gather and on which they must feed. 
‘¢ Certain lichens,” says Mons. Pouchet, in the ‘‘ Uni- 
verse,” ‘“‘from the mountains of Asia, traveling amid 
the clouds, suck .up watery vapors from them, and - 
grow during their accidental preregrination. Torn 
away from the soil when they are scarcely so large as 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for August 21, 1881.—Ex. xvi, 


1-8. Golden Text: John vi, 32. 
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the head of a pin, they have reached the size of a small 
nut, when, their aerial journey over, they fall from 
their native rocks upon the ground below them. This 
happens with many edible species, which, after a storm, 
are seen scattered over the sands of the deserts. These 
plants, which seem thus to fall from the sky, some- 
times form thick layers on the soil, and yield the ex- 
hausted traveler an agreeable food.” ‘‘ The people,” 
he adds, ‘maintain that it comes from heaven. It 
sometimes forms a layer five or six inches thick. Men 
feed upon it, and what they cannot consume is given 
to the cattle.” Certainly this manna never could have 
provided for the wants of such a host as that of Israel 
unless it had been divinely and miraculously multi- 
plied; butit is easier to conceive such a multiplication 
of a natural food than to suppose the new creation of a 
food never known before or since. However this may 
be, the lesson of tiie manna is clearly interpreted for us 
by Christ aimself; and he will get the most out of this 
Old Testament story who reads in it a parable of that 
bread which comes down from heaven for us to-day.? 

1. The provision for our spiritual wants, the daily 
bread for which we are to pray day by day, comes 
down from heaven. Christ is not earth-born but hea- 
ven-descended. Christianity is not a choice flower 
which has grown up out of the earth: it is a gift from 
heaven. The New Testament is not builded by men’s 
hands: it descends out of heaven unto men. The 
Christian religion is not the last or highest achieve- 
ment of human development: it is the hand of Almighty 
God reached down out of heaven to lift man up and 
set him in heavenly places. To be a Christian is not 
merely to do right: it is to be born again; it is to be 
endowed with a new and heavenly life, the gift of 
God. 

2. Itis not without spiritual significance that the 
_ Israelites were required to gather the manna daily, and 
' that they who left it until the morning found it breed- 
ing worms aud already corrupt. There is no way by 
which one can get his religion once for all and have 
done with it. The man who looks back five years or 
five days for the evidence of his Christian experience, 
to whom Christian experience is a memory, not a pres- 
ent reality and a future hope, has no Christian expe- 
rience. Christ is not given once for all to the human 
soul. We must feed on him, walk with him, wear him, 
be grafted upon him, be married to him, abide in him. 
This is the lesson inculcated by the parable of the Ten 
Virgins. The foolish as well as the wise virgins took 
their lamps; but the wise virgins took a supply of oil, 
so that there was no danger that their lamps should go 
out. The Christian church is full of virgins with 
smoking lamps, wicks charred, vessels empty. 

3. Each Israelite was required to gather the manna 
for himself. No mun can trust to another man to get 
religion for him. No priest or minister can supply 
your lack. No mother Dy her prayers can make up 
for your prayerlessness. No wife by her purity can 
furnish an equivalent for your worldliness. A busi- 
ness man goes from his home, works all day in his 
store and comes home at night thinking nothing of 
his meals until he sits down to that which has 
been prepared for him by another's thoughtfulness. 
You cannot thus go through life, living in the world 
and unto the world, and trust at last to sit down at 
the marriage supper and partake because another has 
provided for you. 

4. ‘“*I am the living bread,” says Christ ; 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever.” To be a 
Christian is not to believe something about Christ which 
the church has taught; itis not to believe something 
which Christ himself has taught. It is by a vital and 
personal sympathy to be united to Christ; to live in 
him and by him. The soul has its food as well as the 
body ; Christ is the soul’s food. We are Christians as 
we grow into his likeness by growing in his fellowship 
and companionship. We feed on Christ when we live 
under the direct, personal influence of his spiritual 
presence. ‘‘It is net enough,” says Dean Stanley, 
‘<forfyou to see the outward face of the Son of Man, 
or hear his outward words, or touch his outward ves- 
ture. That is not himself. It is not enough that you 
walk by his side, or hear others talk of him, or use 
terms of affection and endearment toward him. - You 
must go deeper than this; you must go to his very 
inmost heart, to the very core and marrow of his 
being. You must not only read and understand, but 
you must mark, learn, and inwardly digest and make 
part of yourselves, that which alone can be part of the 
human spirit and conscience.” | 


QUESTIONS. 

What was the first experience of Israel after leaving 
the Red Sea ? 

What was their course from the Red Sea to the Wil- 
derness of Sin? Trace it on the map. 

What authority is there in Paul’s Epistles for re- 
garding the narrative of the Israelites wandering in 
the wilderness as typical of Christian experience ? 


4 See John vi., 26-58, and compare John iv., 10-14. — 


“if any’ 


What authority is there in Christ’s teaching for re- 
garding the manna as typical of Christ ? 

Read the whole chapter; compare John vi; and 
trace the parailel between the manna and Christ. 

Are there any reasons for supposing that the Sab- 
bath was ever observed prior to the giving of the 
manna? If so, what are they? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CrentraL Lord feeding his people. 

1. To talk to the children about snow to prepare 
them to understand what manna was. 

Let the teacher begin by making rapidly a large num- 
ber of dots on the blackboard, afterwards asking the 
children what the dots make them think of. They will 
probably answer ‘‘Snow.” By proper questioning lead 
them to tell the following things about snow: It is 
light, cold, white, good to melt and drink, but not 
good for food, coming in the winter only, not every 
day, but occasionally. 


2. To teach what manna was, and how God fed the 


Israelites with it. | 

Let the teacher erase the dots and say that she will 
now make other dots, not to represent snow, but 
manna. Let the dots again be made, then let the 
teacher compare snow and manna. Snow falls from the 
sky, manna fell from heaven. God sends the snow, 
God sent the manna. Snow falls in the winter; manna 
fell every morning for forty years. Snow is not good 
for food: manna was bread for two millions of people 
for forty years! Snow has no taste; manna was sweet. 

Let the teacher lead the children to think that the 
Israclites were the people fed with manna, because they 
were on a journey and had not time to stop by the way 
to make bread. Follow with reading from the Bible 
the account of the manna and the quails as given in 
Exodus xvi., 1-8. | 

If possible show pictures of these scenes. : 

2. To teach the meaning of ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.” . 

Let the teacher ask the children if God gives them 
their bread. Ask if he sends it from heaven as he sent 
manna to the Israelites? How then? Some little 
children were once asked who gave them their bread, 
and they answered, Father and mother. Who gives it 
to father and mother? The baker. Who gives it to 
the baker? The miller. Who gives it to the miller? 
The ground. Who gives it to the ground? God. Then 
God does give us our bread. We gather it from the 
ground, but not in the same way that the Israelites did. 

It might be well for all children to be led through a 
similar series of questions. Also in a like manner 
show them how God has provided meat for them. 

Let thé teacher inquire if they now ask God for food. 
Their answers will probably contain, ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Refer to the murmuring of the 
Israelites when they asked God fur food. Teach the 
children that when they complain of their food, or for- 
get to thank God for his goodness, they are like the 
murmuring Israelites. | 

Let the teacher say, There is a part of me that bread 
and meat does not feed. It is not my hand, for that is 
made strong by whatleat. It is not my arm, not my 
foot, etc. If the children do not suggest the soul, let 
the teacher tell’them. Ask them if they can tell 
what will feed the soul. Teach them that only the 
love of God can do that. 

Teach them that Jesus is called the Bread of life, be- 
cause he feeds our souls with love, and that we ask 
thus to be fed when we pray ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread,” as well as to have our bodies fed with 
food. 

Let the teacher write the Golden Text on the black- 
board in a circle to represent a loaf of bread ; also give 
to each child a round piece of white paper with the 
Golden Text printed or written upon it to carry home 
and learn. 


Miymouth Pulpit. 


Sgrmon By Henry Warp BEEouER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. | 


By thy bounty all our wants are supplied, our Father. Our table 
has been spread; thou hast guarded the house; thou hast guided our 
feet, and we appear before thee this morning, in health and strength, 
to render thee thanks for the eminent gifts of thy providence—thine, 
though wrought out through us; thine, though coming from the ever- 
open hand of nature; for thou givest us reason, by which we think 
and plan ; thou continuest that life by which we execute ; and all the 
laws around about us are thy servants, obeying thy will : and thou 
sittest eternally behind all processes and all blessings, God over all, 
blessed forever. 

But we thank thee that thou hast granted us more than the food 
that perishes ; more than raiment; more than shelter in the house- 
hold. In the affinities of friendship, in the inspirations of hope, 
in the blessed instructions of parents, in the affection and cheer of 
children, in the rejoicings of good neighborhood, in every alliance 
that proceeds from thee, how can we enough recognize thy kindness 
and thy love? 

We desire to thank thee for all thy goodness to us in our social life. 
We thank thee that thou hast been unto us the Source Pear. 


and that thou art granting us day by day the light that shines upon 
our path, that befits us in all our earthly relations, but that, yet more, 
is continually interpreting thee, thy nature and thy way. 

We thank thee that we are not confined to the surface of life; that 
it is ours to rise above the things seen into the invisible, to search 
and to know the secret causes of things, and to go from creation to 
the very Creator. 

But we thank thee that, above all these things, as the crowning and 
the chiefest blessing, thou art perpetually giving unto us of thine own 
self. Though the channels through which thy Spirit should ever flow 
are narrow, limited and choked, yet we rejoice that, by the power of 
thy love, thou art infusing life into us, inspiring in us that which is 
highest and best, opening the hemisphere above our head, and filling 
it with influences that make the heart rejoice. We rejoice that thou 
art granting unto us longings and outreachings for thee; that thou art 
despoiling fear, yea, that thou art dethroning death itself; that thou 
art enduing us with light and life from thine own self; and that thou 
art giving us hope of immortality with thee, and of the blesse‘ness 
of tnat estate in which all that is good upon earth shall be garnered, 
and in which we shall, with unstumbling feet, walk the way of life 
forever more. For the blessedness of thine own love and desire to- 
ward us, and for the assurance that we have that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love thee, we render thee this morning 
thanksgiving and praise. 

And now, Lord, we make confession of our unworthiness. Thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou knowest our dullness, our perpetual 
backsliding, and our selfishness, that turn thy blessings to sorrows, 
to temptations and to mischiefs. We confess our pride, our vanity, 
our sordidness, our avarice, our anger and our addiction to things 
that come to our senses rather than to our faithh We make mention 
of these things, not as instructing thee, for thou knowest all that is 
present in us, and all that is absent from us. 

We pray that thou wilt guide the ministrations of this church, and 
bless to the good of men all its influences. Grant that its power 
may not wane, but that it may be as a light for generations, placed on 
a hill, to shine through all the valleys round about. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless this nation and all 
countries. Grant that the day may hasten when war sha'l cease and 
men shall no more deal contentiously with men, but whet peace 
shall reign and glow in all the earth. 

And to thy name shall be the -_ Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 


EMOTION IN THE RELI GI OUS 

LIF E.* 

**O, Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I 
do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 

early dew it goeth away.” HOosEa vi. 4. 

SPECIALLY in the orient, the fervent heat of the 

sun drys up the moisture of the air; but when 

the darkness and the radiancy of the light have cooled 
the surface of the ground the moisture condenses, and 

it hangs about the horizon early in the morning, as if, 
at last, there were to be rains to fill again the pools 

and the streams; yet no sooner does the sun rise, 
brazen and fierce, above the horizon, than, one after 
another, the clouds are all sucked up; and in an hour 


they are gone ; their beauty has faded out ; their exqnis- — 


tte elicacy is effaced ; and the heavens are as brass. 
The same thing takes place on the earth; for by 
reason of the coolness of the ground the moisture con- 


‘denses, becomes dew, and hangs along every blade of 


grass, and in the notches of every lzaf, and covers all 
things, and makes them beautiful with exquisite jew- 
elry ‘that needs only permanence to put to shame the 
brightest precious stones; and in one hour the sun has 
dissipated it all, and the brown leaf is browner than 
ever, and the grass is as undecorated as ever. 

Nv two figures could have been selected, either for 
delicacy or for beauty, to represent the religious feel- 
ings better than these—the beauty of the cloud, its 
promise and its quick departure ; and the beauty of the 
jeweled morning that excites admiration everywhere, 
and the speedy emptying of its beauty. So is it, soit has 
been, and sc it will be, with religious feeling, that rises 


easily, that promises everything that is ecstatic and that | 


is fugitive, going as dothe clouds and the dew. The 
way in which the whole life is dependent upon emo- 
tion, and then is left uninstructed in regard to the 
emotions and the mode of executing and directing 
them, is one of the strange and insoluble things of this 
world. Iam not so much impressed by the mystery 
of God, or by questions of moral government at large, 
as I am by the way in which man was set forward in 
this life. Such a creature, thus composed, so royally 
endowed, and so seemingly neglected, is. indeed a 
a mystery. Apparently everything has been left to 
chances, slow drudgery, and impeded growth. 

One of the most important things to know, to-day, 
is the genesis of the feelings. What arethey? Do 
they differ one from another? What are their func- 
tions? How are they to be excited? What is to be 
done with them under excitements? What are the 
dangers of their evanescence? How can we fortify 
ourselves against these dangers? Special instruction 
on every one of these questions might well be had; 


but where shall we look for it? It isto be found neither 


in literature nor in philosophy. - It made no part of 
revelation. 


building up of character, has been left unsolved 
through thousands of years,-and is undecipherable yet. 
It is not found in any treatise. The ignorance of men 
as to the laws and uses of feeling, and as to the means 
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of producing, regulating and retaining it, is monu- 
mental. 

Of course, I cannot pretend, ina brief hour, to enter 
fully upon such a subject; it would require a series of 
discourses—one on each separate passion or emotion— 
to cover the whole ground; but I may be able, per- 
haps, to give some general laws which you can your- 
selves apply with more or less distinctness to the 
special functions of feeling. 

All action proceeds from emotion, which is a reser- 
voir of forces. Men seem to act from thinking; but 
thinking is altogether subordinate and auxiliary to 
feeling. That which makes a man act, that which 
sets him forward in research, enterprise, effort, is 
either open or latent emotion. The desire for property, 
for praise, for ease, for the gratification of hunger or 
thirst or aspiration, may be suddenly produced or 
stimulated, or may be an abiding state; but the begin- 
ning of all forth-putting is emotion. It is the main- 
spring of business, of social relations, and of religion. 
Men sometimes talk about addressing their fellow-men 
through their reason and not through their feelings ; 


which is impossible. You cannot, as I shall show, 


produce a sound and large religious character, you 


cannot produce any change in the right direction, 


without feeling. Perfectly cool, speculative reasoning 
never does a man ary good unless it is combined with 
emotion. Susceptibility to emotion is, in its largest 


view, susceptibility to development in any direction. 


How much emotion does a person want? Enough 
to bring him into a condition of action. More than 
that. Enough to make him alittle more alert, and 
to make his work easier. But it may be carried so far 
as to prevent the very thing that you are after; for 


' feeling is to action what wind is to the sails of a ves- 


sel. Enough is enough; namely, sufficient to make 
the ship step lively. Where there is more than that, 
reefing, furling and danger come in. 

People that want intense emotion are not wise. They 
have been misled by the testimony of men who have 
almost been in a trance, in the third heaven, and who 
tell what God has done for them. They lay great 
stress on that one experience ; and everybody craves 
some such experience as that. But enough feeling to 
inspire the desired results is all that is necessary. If 
it be mild and gentle, and carries you right, so much 
the better. It gives evidence of a susceptibility, of a 
moral temperament, that is to your credit. A nature 


_ that is so tough and unresponsive that it takes a con- 


centrated feeling to make it respond is not creditable. 

Therefore it is creditable to persons to enter upon 
high Christian life without having had very deep expe- 
riences of feeling or emotion. The easier that one 
comes to God, at the beck of his eye, as the Moravian 
hymn has it—as if God turned to look at him, and he 
ran to him—the better for him. It is a thousand times 
better to go to God willingly than to be driven to him. 
It is not intensity of feeling, but facility of converting 
feeling into action that marks excellence. 

‘Then, another mistake in regard to feeling is the 
temptation to make it continuous. It is contrary to 
nature. Persons often reproach themselves for losing 
their feeling when they ought to lose it. God pitches 
every man intoa gulf of annihilation every night on 
purpose that he may be more of a man when he comes 
out of it. An emotion rises and falls. We are not con- 
stituted so that we can bear continuous emotion long 
in a single line. There is not one of you that ever had 
continuity of feeling. If you had, and the doctor 
knew it, he would send you to a lunatic asylum. When 
aman has a feeling that he cannot control, and it is 
steadily at work, night and day, in him, he is on dan- 
gerous ground. And yet a great many people are 
seeking that state as an evidence that they have been 
converted to Christianity. Absolute continuity of feel- 
ing is unhealthful. | : 

The rest, then, which persons have after intense or 
long-continued feeling is not sinful. Among the most 
affecting things that a pastor meets in dealing with 
cases of bereavement and sorrow are reactions from 
excessive grief. Mothers have said to me, ‘Oh, sir, 
Iamastone!” ‘*What is the case?” I ask. ‘‘ Well, 
my child is dead, and I cannot cry, and I do not care. 
It does not seem to me that I ever loved the child—yet 
I know I did. I do not believe the child has gone to 
heaven. I do not believe there is any heaven or any 
God. Everything has gone away from me. All I 
know is that I am wicked.” 

I have known persons that would have sacrificed 
themselves in that state. Whatis the matter? Ten 
or fifteen long days of exquisite fear, solicitude, watch- 
ing and activity that nothing but a mother’s love could 
have endured have finally sucked dry every suscepti- 
bility to excitement in them; and when the great 
drama closes, and there is no more reason for watch- 
ing, and nothing to do but to sit down, the reaction 
comes, the whole nature is empty, and they do not 
feel as if there were any God, any future, any love, 
any grief or any sorrow, and they reproach themselves. 


- And yet it is the most blessed provision of nature. As, 


when in battle men are wounded, the very stroke 
blunts the power of suffering for a long time, so feeling 


is sometimes withheld during the period in which the 


person would be likely to break down utterly and per- 
ish ; and absence of feeling is one of the signs of God’s 
great kindness and goodness to men. 

The same thing takes place in religious experience. 
I have known persons that have gone into the shade, 
into darkness, and felt as though they had fallen from 
grace, and as though God had withdrawn the light of 
his countenance from them, while in fact he had been 
very gracious to them, and stopped them short of in- 
sanity. 

Multitudes of persons, being in a dull state after 
they have had great activity and great emotion, when 
the reaction comes on accuse themselves, and try to 
stir themselves up; but it is like spurring a jaded 
horse. By and by he will tumble headlong in the road 
and die. Let such persons rest before it is too late. 

Then there is such a thing as the alternation of 
feeling. Large natures, which run through the whole 
scale of emotion, are of course very much better than 
slender natures that have had but few susceptible 
emotions; but whenever it is possible alternation 
is desirable; for alternation is rest. Religious feel- 
ings exhausted by continued religious considera- 
tions are restored by the administration of social and 
secular things. 

I have, in my own personal experience, had a good 
deal of that. I am of a versatile nature, and incessant 
change has been salvation to me. A capacity to go 
from that which is grave to that which is gay, from 
sorrow to gladness, and from awe and veneration to 
mirthfulness and humor, has been my sulvation. 

More than this, I think that often the things which 
men avoid seriously and urgently are the very things 
which.are necessary for them. It used to be the case 
that when a man was under profound religious im- 
pressions he was shut up inthem. The minister, or 
the director of conscience, would say, ‘‘ You may lose 
your impressionsif you are not careful ;” and in striving 
to keep them the man would withdraw his mind almost 
entirely from other things; but when one is pondering 
religious questions it is better that he should continue 
his normal, regular business, that he should maintain 
all his proper relations, that his mind should have 
perpe‘ual alternation from one feeling to another, that 
he should not play continuously on a single string. 
Nothing that aman ought to do ordinarily is out of 
place when he has turned his thoughts from worldly 
things to things religious. 

Then, no man whose business it is to excite an audi- 
ence to emotion is so absolutely blind as he who is 
afraid to deal with any of the normal and proper facul- 
ties of men. Where a man undertakes to produce 
excitement of mirth and imagination merely for his 
own pleasure or advantage, or for a meretricious effect, 
it is censurable, and he is not using right feeling in a 
right way; but any man that has had the control of 
men knows that oftentimes, in order to produce one 
feeling, he has to produce another and an opposite one. 
If a man would produce a serious feeling, it is the 
more likely to come by way of reaction after a pre- 
vious sweep of mir‘h. Some men will not use imagi- 
nation in illustration for fear that the sanctity of the 
truth shall in some way be tarnished ; but imagination 
is the very light by which we come to the conception 
of highertruths, He who, in the pulpit, or anywhere 
else, undertakes to lead a congregation from a lower 
to a higher plane, wants every single one of the chords 
of the mind on which to play; now appealing to the 
grave, and then to the gay; now addressing fear, and 
then hope. It is the constant checkering of feeling, 
rising and subsiding in an audience, that makes them a 
man’s lawful prey; and though he ought not to pro- 
duce a laugh merely for the sake of the laugh, yet if, in 
the regular course* of his discourse, the thing that 
flashes from him makes them laugh, it is good for their 
souls as well as for their bodies. There is harmony 
between grave feeling and mirth and humor ; but then, 
tney are both to be used in the sincerity of a fervor 
for higher elements, and as auxiliaries to the ends 
which are sought. 

I do not disdain such timid men. I am sorry for 
them, because they are so poorly equipped in strength 
and genius that they do not break through the artificial 
rules which bind them, and that they do not disclose 
themselves in the effects which they are constantly 
producing upon that vast organ, an audience. 

Next, a word as to the production of feeling—for 


this is a matter that is very little understood. Buoy- 


ancy is a term by which we mean that kind of general 
animal emotion which is the result of high life—feel- 
ing such as children and all young animals show. Dis- 
connected from any given side of the intellectual facul- 
ties, it is purely bodily; but as a bodily quality it is 
among the highest and most admirable. Children have 
it until they are from fifteen to sixteen years of age. 
When a man is twenty years old, and goes into busi- 
ness, you will always see that he has a pack on his 


back, and that he is carrying burdens. There are very 


few men who can shake this off, and be nothing but 
themselves, and have the full vibration of their nerves, 
the complete pulsation of their blood, and that hap 
piness which is the response of perfect health. 

This buoyancy, however, must not be confounded 
with emotion. Quickness of susceptibility is a sign, not 
of deep emotion, but of temperament. And by tem- 
perament we mean several things. It means quality 
of mind and nerve matter. Some men are fine in the 
texture of flesh, of bone, and of nerve, and are there- 
fore quick to respond. Other persons aré coarse, 
and are therefore: almost torpid. So the readiness 
with which persons take on impressions is ordinarily 
a sign not of grace, but of temperament, or of con- 
struction. 

Emotion proper results from the action on the 
feelings of some form of intellectual presentation. 
That is the general law. There are apparent excep- 
tions in the form of what we call automatic actions, 
of which I shall not speak now. As a general 
thing, men cannot feel what they want to feel by 
simply trying. A child, set down hard in a chair, 
and told to sit there till he is good, tries to be good; 
but trying to be good cannot make a child good. A 
person goes into retirement, and longs to feel the 
ecstasy of faith ; and he seems to think that if-he only 
stays long enough in the closet, or sanctuary, some- 
how or other it will come, he does not know how. 
Some persons have an impression that they are like 
a good greening apple, and if put down on a clean 
hearth before the fire, they will gradually stew and 
stew, and that by and by they will be very sweet and 
toothsome. Their idea of goodness is being roasted 
at a snug fire without being burned. | 

Now, is there any law, any principle, any direction, 
that a man can give or take, by which one can facili- 
tate the production of any feeling that he wants? How 
is it with you? If you know that a friend is despond- 
ent, do not you instantly think, ‘‘ What can I do for 
her? How can I change the direction of her 
thoughts? What presentation can I make to her? 
What good news is there that, being told to her, will 
produce a different state of mind in her?” A nurse 
constantly practices in this matter. A child is vicious- 
ly cross; and the nurse knows that she cannot put 
its temper right down, and she does not try to do it. 
There are two ways in which it can be overcome. It 
can be done by attacking the child in the opposite di- 
rection; by resorting to counter stimulus, so that the 
feeling of pain shall be greater than the feeling of 
anger. It may be done in another way—by giving the 
child something to eat that is so diverting and so 


pleasant that it comes under the excitement of another 


range of feelings, and comes out of the feeling that 
has been predominant. 

A child that is naturally mirthful is cross, and ugly, 
and in every way touchy; and the nurse takes down 
a dancing jack; and the child tries not to smile, but 
cannot help it; and by and by it breaks out laughing; 
and then the crossness and ugliness are all gone. 

This is what may be called an informal or unscien- 
tific way; but men have found out this way, and they 
practice it. It is merely an imperfect form of the phil- 
osophic mode. Whenever you wish to produce a 
feeling, you must know what the nature of that feel- 
ing is; and then you must adopt those methods by 
which it is naturally produced. You know very well 
that if you want to excite fear there are certain ex- 
pressions by which you can do it; and you shout 
‘* Fire !” or ‘‘ Stand from under !” or something of that 
kind. Everybody knows that the way to excite fear 
in men is to hold the idea of danger before them. If 
you want to excite hope, you naturally fall into the 
right channel, and present such truths as you know 
will excite that feeling. If you want to excite love in 
@ person, vou instantly say things that will produce in 
his mind a picture of most lovable things and his 
mind responds to it, so far as it is moved at all. 

This runs through the whole scale. There is a nat- 
ural relation between fact and feeling, between truth 
and feeling ; and it is just as scientific as any other. 
That is to say, a man who was perfect in the knowl- 
edge of men, and had command of the resources of 
thought, could touch feelings almost as accurately by 
the presentation of truth as a man can produce notes 
by touching the keys of the piano. We are ignorant 
both of the truth that it is necessary to present, and of 
the keys that exist in the human disposition; but the 
general fact stands, that feeling does not come by 
chance. Nor does it come merely because men wait 
for it. Nor does it come simply because men beg for 
it in prayer. It is produced by the presentation to men 
of the truths which stand connected with its produc- 
tion. 

_ If, therefore, a man is a pastor, and desires that his 
church shall go along the line of gratitude, the truths 
that are known to produce the feeling of gratitude he 
must press upon them. He must awaken the feelings 
which tend in that direction. If he would check and 
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restrain them, the truths which he must press upon 
them are those which stand connected with caution, 
foresight, prudence, and fear. If he would produce 
veneration in them, he must bring. before them such 
a presentation of majesty and victorious worth as that 
the feeling of veneration shall spring forth of itself, 
without being commanded. 

I unroll a gorgeous picture of Titian. It is not nec- 
essary for me to say to people, ‘‘ Admire! Admire!” 
They will doit any way. If they see the picture they 
cannot help admiring. If I desire to produce emotion, 
my business is not to preach intellection all the way 
through, but to present such thoughts as stand con- 
nected with feeling. That is the way to produce feel- 
ing which shall lead to action, which shall result in 
habit, which shall unfold character, and so build up 
mankind. 

Now, if one who is in a low backsliding state, as it 
is called, desires to re-enter upon a religious life there 
are various ways of doing it. In the first place, the 
largest number of men are indirectly prepared for the 
development of higher feeling by a glowing state of 
social or lower emotions. If men come together in a 
room with good cheer and good fellowship, and pour 
out their feelings, even of the lower kinds, there is a 
preparatory work done. [think that largely the ar- 
rangements for our social meetings are arrangements 
that are calculated to prevent feeling. The partition- 
ing men off into pews, the setting them apart, is un- 
favorable to feeling. 

The social element is not religion, but it is prepara- 
tory to religion. Out of that element it is easier for a 
man to rise to the higher stages of religion. 

In social relationships, too, it is very easy for men to 
abide in a higher religious state by conversation; by 
the narration of God’s dealings with them, and His 
goodness to them; by the giving of their own experi- 
ence. And it becomes electric, and helps those that are 
weak. | 

Very many men look upon the church as if it were a 
stall or a manger; and they look upon what they get 
there as hay that they cannot get elsewhere. But we 
do not ask a man to come into the church merely to be 
filled. The everlasting state of recipiency is an ever- 
lasting state of selfishness. We ask a man to come into 
the church to give as well as to receive. Strong men 
ought to: be in the church, and not to stand outside of 
it; for there are multitudes of men in the church that 
need them. They ought to become the succorers and 
burden-bearers of the weak inthe church. They have 
it in their power to help men by giving them the benefit 
of their experience of sorrow, and temptation, and 
trouble. If a man of large experience were brave 
enough to exhibit to his fellow men the inward work- 
‘ings of his soul in his downfall and recovery before God, 
he might be of very great help to them in their strug- 
gles. The rise and fall of an empire is not so much as 
the fall and rise of asoul. But what victories are achieved 
in human souls that no history records! The most 
powerful influences that are generated in the life of men 
die without record, and have no effect whatever beyond 
the person that experiences them. | 

But there are other sorts of emotion which lie within 
the range of every one. Where a person desires to 
change the character of his feelings from secular and 
trivial ones to spiritual and serious ones, and to enter 
into a higher state of mind, while it is a good thing to 
impose upon one’s self the duty of prayer and self- 
examination, that alone is greatly insufficient. If your 
mind is susceptible, and it is in Christ, there are cer- 
tain things that can scarcely fail. Men used to say to 
me, ‘‘ You must read your Bible, and pray.” 

I am left to myself, and I want to make bread; and I 
do not know how;; and I say, ‘‘ How shall I make it ?” 
and I am told, *‘Go to the encyclopedia that has every- 
thing in it, and you will find out how to make bread.” 
Well, but in an enclyclopedia I should flounder in ten 
thousand subjects that did not touch the matter of 
making bread; and how helpless I should be. 

Now, a man goes to the Bible, and he might read 
there the whole book of Genesis without having any 
very rapturous emotion towards God. A man might 
read through the whole books of Exodus, and Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers, and Deuteronomy, and they would 
not stand in any direct relation to the production of 
feeling in him, in this age of the world. He might go 
into the Psalms of David, and though they are the 
quintessence of feeling, and would carry some right 
away, they might not fit him. If one of them were 
adapted to his want, and he happened to hit upon it, 
very well; but the chances would be that he would not 
find it: The fact is that the knowledge of how to read 
the Bible is one of the knowledges which are the least 
taught. The Bible is a cumbrous and most useless 
book to one who does not know how to read it. Asa 
remedial book, to one who has not learned how to use 
it, it is like an apothecary shop to one who is ignorant 
ot the nature of the medicine which it contains. 

A man goes for some remedy. The apothecary is 


cine; and he makes a poor business of choosing from 
the different kinds that he finds on the shelves. 

It is a great art to know how to read the Bible; and 
it is a greater art to know how to read it for a specific 
result. What parts of it should be read? What parts 
are calculated to destroy fear and create hope? What 
parts are revelatory, and what are mere record? What 
are the relative uses of the different parts ? 

But there are some things which are within the reach 
of every man who is anxious to live, day by day, in the 
experience of more or less high moral feeling; and I 
may mention, as one of the things that have been very 
greatly blessed to me, the reading of the experiences of 
Christians of great scope and merit—the biographies of 
holy men. 

In Brainerd, in Taylor, in Payson, in Harlan Page, 
and in multitudes of others, I have found inspiration. 
There are parts of old John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress that I cannot read without crying; and that I 
defy any man who has any susceptibility to read with- 
out crying. So there are many men who cannot read 
the history of Joseph all through without crying. And 
anything that sets a man crying has, you may depend 
upon it, got him. It has touched the springs of feeling 
in him; and it will not be difficult for him to direct his 
soul into deeper and deeper channels of thought. I 
have found the experience of holy men and women an 
almost unfailing excitant of my higher and better feel- 
ings. 

Next to that I mention hymns and songs. The hymns 

of the world are the experiences of the best men of the 
world seven times purified and refined and made vocal ; 
and from the day when David gave his lyrics to be sung 
in the temple down to this hour they have been the ex- 
pressions of the deepest feclings in the language of the 
imagination, which is God’s very angel in the human 
soul, which clothes things in garments of beauty, and 
which irradiates and causes to blossom everything about 
which it throws its spring-like atmosphere. Hymns 
are the highest religious thoughts and feelings expressed 
in the language of poetry, and made beautiful; and 
while theologians fight on they will sing each other’s 
hymns right straight through. You never found a fight 
on hymns, because they express deep Christian feeling ; 
and so far as Christian feelings are concerned all men 
are alike. In the church there were men that fought 
each cther all their life long, in tracts and in sermons; 
but both sides wrote hymns, and each side sung the 
other’s hymns; and so it has been to this day. A per- 
son that can sing has no excuse for being dead. 
Hymns are the angels of God in sorrow. They are the 
very brother angels of those that the disciples saw when 
they went down into the tomb of Jesus, and that told 
them, ‘‘He whom ye seek is not here: he has risen; ” 
and these singing angels carry men out of the dark 
sleep of death on wings strong as the wings of inspira- 
tion. : 
Now, whoever want to rise in feeling can, by the 
Word of God, by the experience of holy men and 
women, and by hymns, carry themselves up into the 
higher states of grace; and then, when their own cur- 
rents begin to flow they can, by the power of prayer, 
etherealize the soul, and cause the atmosphere of it to 
mingle with the atmosphere of God’s being. 

Deep religious feeling, then, is not a matter of 
chance; itis a matter of cultivation, which is just as 
definite as cultivation in a field or garden of plants, and 
just as definite as cultivation in schools. As we can, 
in a school, educate a man to the art of offense and de- 
fense, to rules algebraic or astronomic, to literature, to 
poetry, to any profession, by certain fixed and well- 
known appliances; so-the soul can be educated. It 
will be a bright and glorious day in the Church of 
Christ when the general, confused, vague notion is dis- 
sipated tuat all religion descends from God just as the 
rain pours from the clouds, without an undulation; 
that all religious feeling, like the light of the sun, 
comes down out of the heavens; and that all beneficial 
influences proceed directly from the great central 
Source of knowledge and power. 

There are generic influences at work in a general 
way which, if you seek for them by appropriate educa- 
tory means, you will get ; and among these is a sense of 
God’s presence—of the beauty and glory of His make-up, 
if I may so say. We may not be able to rise to a full 
conception of the height, the depth, the length and the 
breadth of the love of God in Christ Jesus, which, as 
the Apostle, in the glow of his ecstasy, said, passes 


knowledge ; but, accordjng to the measure of our adap- 


tation we may rise higher and higher; and with days 
and years of development and growth we may rise yet 
higher, until we shall surmount every difficulty, and 
pass onand up to glory. Is this a direction in which life 
may well speed? Is not this a path which one should 
long to tread ? 

My brethren, in your charities you are something to 
be praised, and in your personal exertions you are some- 
thing to be praised; but have you grown in the love of 
God, in the love of the Saviour, and in the love of men? 


out, and a boy isin. He goes to pick out lus ownmed- | Is your soul }ike a harp attuned; and does the very 


breath of God, as it sweeps across it, draw out the 
sweet melodies of experience? The days are hastening. 
The years are rushing. They used to walk when I was 


a boy; when I came to my primethey ran; but nowthey . 


race. My time is hastening, and your time is hastening. 
Of our brethren beloved, more, I think, are on the 
other side than are on this side. They will outvote us, if 
not now, soon. Their hearts and desires are toward 
us. The great family of spirits that have gone out of 
our midst cry to us from the heavenly host ‘‘Come.” 
Let him that heareth come. 
men call Providence, are preparing us for this glorious 
ascent. Weave ye also in the loom of your own souls 
these garments of praise, these joys, these holy hopes, 


and these consecrations of that which love overcomes 


all things, which is of God, and which carries us back 
to him. : 


THE CHARITIES CONFERENCE AT 
BOSTON. 
By Tue Rey. H. Loomis, Jr. 


HE eighth annual National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which was recently held in Bos- 


ton, brought together a large number of the most active | 


and distinguished workers in this field from all parts 
of the country, and the important papers read will 
form, when published, a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Still more powerful, without 
doubt, will be the personal impulse and inftuence 
which it will exert in the various directions of reform. 

The first attention of the Conference, after the 
addresses of Governor Long and of the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sanborn, was naturally directed to the 
newest development in this whole field; viz., charity 
organization. This subject was introduced by an able 
paper from Robert Treat Paine, describing the work of 
the Boston Associated Charities, and though it was 
mainly applicable io the charities of our cities it re- 
curred frequently in the discussions of the Conference. 
The enthusiasm of the delegates reached perhaps its 


highest point at the announcement of the gift to the 


Buffalo Charity Organization by their fellow citizen, 
Mr. Fitch, of a quarter of a million of dollars for the 
erection of a building and the other related objects of 
the society. 7 

- The paper of Mrs. Lowell, of New York, on a bet- 


ter system for the public charities and corrections of a_ 


city, was a very powerful appeal for a civil service re- 
form which shall bring the police of a city as well as 
all its eriminal and judicial officers into relations of 
harmony and co-operation with the charitable and re- 
formatory efforts of its citizens. The least interesting 
session was that devoted to the consideration of the 
introduction into our country through the channels of 
immigration of the paupers and criminals of other 
lands, and, though bringing attention to serious. evils, 
might better perhaps have been left to the consideration 
of an inter-State commission entrusted with that 
specific task. 

Thursday was given to penal institutions and reform- 
atories, and was fitiy closed by a visit to the new 
women’s prison atSherborn. The practical realization 
in this institution of the principles and methods of 
what is known as the Irish Convict System was viewed 
with the deepest interest by a large body of delegates, 
who, to the number of about one hundred, spent the 
afternoon in this very gratifying visit. The distin- 
guishing features of the system of Sir Walter Crofton, 
as applied at Sherborn, are the seclusion of each in- 
mate during the first month after her reception practi- 
cally within her own room, with especial care, however, 


from the matron in charge and frequent visits from the 


physician and chaplain. Her physical condition and 


personal habits are special objects of attention, and she © 


is taught the rudiments of the employment she is 
afterward to pursue. If obedient here, she is placed 
in the second stage of probation and in the second 
grade of the prison life. Above this are two further 
grades, and her promotion or degradation from one to 
another of these grades, with its accompanying privi- 
leges and restraints, is governed by marks of merit or 
demerit acquired from week to week and made to de- 
pend entirely upon her own conduct and choice. By 
entirely good and satisfactory deportment, an allow- 
ance of three days per month is made for the entire 
term of her imprisonment. Any serious relapse or fail- 
ure compels her to descend and to begin again at the 
very bottom ; in the first grade, where those who have 
previously served a prison sentence must also begin. 
If she successfully passes through all the four grades 
she is released on probation, but remains under the 
care of the prison authorities till the expiration of the 
full term of sentence or the completion of a certain age. 
It is early to speak of results, but probably no members 
of the Conference have ever seen a more perfectly con- 
ducted institution, whether of a penal or reformatory 
character. The universal expression was one of satis- 
faction and even of admiration. Itis, humanly speak- 
ing, impossible that the moral results secured should 


Time and chance, which — 
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not correspond to such a concentration of hopeful, 


cheerful, moral influences, and to such a removal of all 
unfavorable influences as has never probably been se- 
cured in any prison in America before. If the new 
women’s prison in New York shall be carried into 
equally successful operation, it will constitute the 
most hopeful movement in prison reform which our 
generation has witnessed. 
The Elmira Reformatory for men is founded upon 
the same principles, but here the experiment is united 
with that of placing a large prison for women under the 
exclusive charge of officers of their own sex, with a 
board of trustees two out of five of whom also are 
women. The only questions seriously raised in oppo- 
sition to the experiment are in regard to the capacity 
of women to secure efficient discipline and successful 
business management; and, judging from Sherborn, 
these questions will not wait long for an affirmative 
reply. 
The invitation to pesthelpiate in the ‘Conference was 
given in very broad terms. ‘‘Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, State delegates, members of boards of 
charities and prison commissioners, and all persons 
officially connected with charitable, penal or reforma- 
tory institutions, whether State or municipal, public or 
private,” were invited to become members. Any com- 
pliance at all general with this invitation would have 
given usa mass meeting of formidable proportions. 
As it was, nearly two hundred delegates were enrolled, 
and in consequence a certain miscellaneousness in the 
Conference itself and in the papers read made itself felt; 
as though the lines of separation between the congress 
of social science on the one hand and such strictly 
technical or professional gatherings as these of poor- 
house or asylum superintendents had not yet been 
fairly drawn. Perhaps some way will be found, by 
division into sections, further to specialize the papers 
and the work of the Conference, and concentrate its 
work on what may be called the open questions in 
charity and correction more directly before the public. 
Tosum up in a few words the main drift of sentiment 
on the part of practical workers among the defective, 
dependent and delinquent classes in this country, as 
developed in their eighth National Conference, we 
may say that its strongest impulse was to the 
complete organization of charities throughout the 
cities and villages of. the whole country; and, 
as a means, to the substituting, wherever practi- 
cable, of personal in the place of official relief; to the 
complete severance of local from national politics, and 
to make all the machinery of charitable and correctional 
institutions independent of both; to make the family 
the supreme and ultimate factor in all reforms ; to re- 
gard institutions only as a necessity occasioned by the 
failure possibly of a home; and, finally, to elevate to 
the highest place of importance the preventive work 
among children—in the various forms of adoption, 
personal visitation and individual guardianship de- 
veloped by the papers of Friday. Our own personal 
interest colors no doubt our hearing, and yet this may 
be fairly said to have constituted the culminating 
point of interest in all the papers and discussions of 
the conference. How to save the children. How to 
save the girls of a community; how to tide them in 
safety over the two or three critical years between 
girlhood and womanhood. Any effort, any movement, 
any institution which shall practically assist in adding 
to the influences which center here is reinforcing our 
Civilization at its most exposed, its weakest point. 
Could some of our wealthy New York friends have 
listened to these discussions the money needed would 
not be lacking for the care and training of the poor 
exposed and neglected girls of the State; and for those 
who are now homeless and worse than homeless, and 
whom in their present wretched condition no decent 
family can possibly receive, some place would surely 
be provided till they can be fitted physically, mentally 
and morally, to be transferred to proper relations to 
home life. 

No single paper read before the Conference made 
perhaps so strong an impression as that of Mr. Seth 
Low, of Brooklyn, on out-door relief. 

The growing impression in our country, that out- 
door relief as usually administered on the whole pro- 
duces moré pauperism than it relieves, was greatly 
strengthened by the carefully prepared returns adduced 
by Mr. Low, in which it was clearly shown that ina 
considerable number of cities the gradual reduction 
and even the total cessation of out-door relief had 
been attended by no increase whatever in the other 
_ expenditures either of public or private charity. The 
facts adduced by Mr. Low are likely to have a large 
influence in shaping the action of. our municipal 
board on this important subject. It remains only to 
say that the public and private hospitalities offered to 
the delegates of this conference, including an elegant 
reception given to its members by Robert Treat Paine, 
of the Boston Charity Organization, at tte Hotel 
-Vendoine, added greatly to the of 


Beligions Hews. 


The Howard Mission was founded by Mr. Van Meter in 
June, 1861. Soon after it was placed by him in the hands of 
an Advisory Committee, and then regularly incorporated. 
Mr. Van Meter superintended the work until 1872, when be 
was appointed by the Bible and Publication Society to go 
to Rome, to engage in Bible and Sunday-school work. In 
Italy he has prosecuted his mission with characteristic skill, 
erthusiasm and success until now, when the health of his 
wife compels him to bring her back to America. When he first 
told the Howard Mission Board of his convictions in regard to 
his going to Italy, they did what they could to induce him to 
reconsider the matter and remain, but did not succeed. At va- 
rious times he has been urged to return, but did not see his way 
clear todo se. Indeed, there has been no time since he went 
away that he would not have been welcomed back to his old 
field of labor by the board and by his co-workers and numer- 
ous friends. Now that his wife’s health requires him to give 
up Italian work, following his convictions ot duty, and with 
unabated love for the old work, and cordially invited by the 
Board of Managers and welcomed by his former eo-workers he 
has again returned to his earlier field. The work of the How- 
ard Mission is broad, comprehensive and unsectarian, having 
in view both the temporal welfare and the spiritual salvation 
of all whom its influence can reach, and with special refer- 
ence to the children of the poor and the homes in which their 
young lives must.be passed. 


The Congregational Church of Davenport, Iowa, under the 
lead of their pastor, the Rev. J. G. Merrill, are making prac- 
tical test of one way to carry the gospel to the masses. The 
pastor preached a sermon on the duty and epportunity of 
the church, which was printed for private circulation. In 
this sermon he showed that twenty-five years ago there were 
nearly as many members on the roll of the church as now, 
and about as large congregations ; that the growth of Daven- 
port had been largely in foreign population, the Protestant 
Anglo Saxon population being less than in 1872, and the Prot- 
estant church-membership less; that, judging the future by 
the past, the church-membership of 1892 would be no larger 


| than that of 1872, unless the church modified its methods to 


adapt them to the changed conditions; that to provide for 
the growing foreign population, especially the German, 
which was neither Lutheran nor Roman Catholic but sim- 
ply irreligious, a forward movement must he taken by pro- 
viding a building, properly located and properly constructed, 
for home-missionary work. The church has responded to 
this call by a subscription of $1700, to begin on, payable in 
weekly installments. The church at Davenport i is right in 
believing that mission work, like charity, begins at home. 


‘* The last my busiest month,” writes a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union in Virginia. ‘* Eight new 
schools organized and several others visited and aided. I 
am gradually approaching settlements of ‘ The Ironsides,’ 
and hope to put schools in two of them soon, having already 
received a partial codperation by several. Soof the ‘ Dunk- 
ards.’ Two of their ministers have spoken kindly of my 
work. : At one of my recent meetings a woman of seventy- 
one years walked seven miles to it, and a man of eighty-two 
years walked five miles—both over a rough mountain.” An- 
other missionary of the Union in Virginia reports, ‘‘In my 
last month five Union Schools have been organized, and the 
work is going on well.” : 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Plans have been completed for a church and chapel to be erected 
by the Harlem Congregational Society at One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth Street and Madison Avenue, this city. The buildings will be 
of granite and will cost $60,000. 

—St. Paul’s Church, in this city, and Holy Trinity Chureh, Brook- 
lyn, are undergoing certain repairs. The wood-work of the steeple 
of the one, which is over a hundred years old, bids fair to outlast the 
stonework of the other, which has seen only thirty or forty years. 
There is abundant reason forthe remark of a leading architect in 
this city, that he considered brown stone about as good for the pur- 
pose of building as hard ginger-bread. 

—The Church Home in connection with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety for Seamen in New York has entertained 635 men the past year, 
who deposited with the Superintendent nearly $20,000. A large pro- 
portion of this sum was placed in savings banks and sent home to the 
sailors’ families. Dr. H. C. Potter, of Grace Church, and Dr. C. H. 
Hall, of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, have been chosen Vice Presidents 
in place of the late Dr. Washburn and Dr. Paddock, the Bishop of 
Washington Territory. 

The ‘“*Guardian” alone, of all the Episcopal papers, justifies the 
action of the committee appointed by Bishop Potter to investigate the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Cowley. It claims that *‘ the report should be ac- 
cepted as final and conclusive by all fair-minded Christian people.” It 
may be accepted as final, indeed, but very few people consider it 
conclusive. Dr. Mulchahey, a member of the committee, justifies 
their action in a letter to the ** Churchman,” and says that the case is 
one which must inevitably involve unpleasant consequences in any 
issue, while it is far better that the Church should suffer wrong than 
that she should do wrong to even the hgmblest and meanest of her 
ministers or members. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Charles Huntington is engaged by an Ellsworth, Me., 
church. 

—The new Methodist church at St. Albans, Vt., was dedicated 
July 31, Bishop Foster officiating. 

—The Pawtucket, R. I., Congregational Church asks the Rev. J. J. 
Wooley to withdraw his resignation. 

—The Rev. Mr. Tompkins, of Abington, has been called to the 
Bristol, N. H., Congregational Church. 

—The Rev. J. F. Morgan has resigned the acting pastorate of the 
West Congregational Church, Portland, Me. 

—T'he new $10,000 Congregational Church at Turner’s Falls, Mass., 
is about 1eady for occupancy and is a Credit to the village. The build- 


ing is 43 by 92 feet, with a small gatery, having a seating capacity of 
400 


Chinsinat wae admitted to the siemberehty of the Mount Ver- 
hon Church (Congregational) i Boston, 8d, and his sor 


was ulso afterward baptized, both parents appearing on tl! is oc- 
casion. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cummings, formerly President of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., has definitely accepted tue Presi- 
dency of the Northwestern University at Evanston, Ills.,to which 
he was elected a few weeks ago. 

—On Saturday, July 16th, the Rev. Jeane Brush, formerly a Con- 
gregational minister, was advanced to the priesthood, in St. Thomas’s 
Church, New Haven, by Bishop Williams. For some time he has 
been in charge of Grace Church, Saybrook, of which he will now be- 
come rector. 

—The Willimantic (Mass.) camp-meeting will begin August 17th 
and last till September 14th. Campers can rent lots for $2 for the 
season, and return tickets will be given on the New London North- 
ern Railroad to all who have paid fare one way. No speakers are 
yet engaged. The old Douglas camp-meeting begins August 2d 
and continues till the 12th. The Spring Grove camp-meeting will 
hold a ten-days’ meeting at New Haven, Vt., beginning August 23d. 
The railroads will give special rates. 


THE WEST. 

—The Rev. L. H. Holt, pastor of the Baptist Church, L'e Kalb, 
Ill., has accepted a call to Clay Center, Kansas. 

—The Lombard University (Universalist) at Galesburgh, L1., has 
established a training ‘school for the benefit of those who desire to 
study theology. 

—The National Camp-meeting for the promotion of holiness holds 
its sessions August 5th-15th, at Warsaw, Ind. Mr. and Mrs. Jd. 3. 
Inskip are to be present. 

—The Rev. J. H. Wright, of the Western Avenue Christian Church, 
Chicago, preached his farewell sermon July 3ist. He returns to a 
former charge in Sterling, Ill. 

—The funeral of the Rev. D. C. Tomlinson, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches of Illinois, was attended in the lecture room of 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, August Ist. 

—The Roman Catholic churches of Davenport, Iowa, gave a cordial 
invitation to the Protestant clergy of the city to attend the installa- 
tion of Bishop MacMullen as first Bishop of their diocese. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, the Methodist heretic of Uhicago, 
has been served with a copy of the charges against him. ‘T's trial 
will take place in September, Dr. Hattield being the leading piose- 
cutor. 

—The funeral services of the late Mrs. Bishop Hamline were held 
Sunday, July 31st, at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evans- 
ton, lll. They were conducted by former pastors of the church, and 
were imposing and impressive. 

—The Rev. Henry Soltan, of the China Inland Mission, gave ar ac- 
count of his work in Burmah and China in the Chicago Avenue 
Church, at the morning service of Sunday, July 31st, and at the even- 
ing service of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The committee of fifteen appointed by the Home Missionary 
meeting held in Chicago, in June, has accepted an invitation from 
E. W. Blatchford, Esq., of Chicago, to meet at his house a day or 
two prior to the meeting of the American Board at St. Louis in Octo- 
ber. 

—The Congregational Church at Wayzata, Minn., the Rev. F. N. 
Walcott, pastor, held its first communion service, July 3d, when six 
members were received on confession. The congregation row wor- 
ship in a school-house, but a building lot has been secured and $1,500 
subscribed toward a church edifice. 

In the Episcopal Church of the Ascension, Chicago, they have, as 

a distributed tract informs the congregation, the blessed privilege of 
confession and absolution, the sacrifice of the mass, low mass being 
celebrated at 8 4. mM. and solemn mass at 11 a. M. on Sundays, as 
also the celebration of each kind on week days. 
_ —The First Presbyterian Church of Chicago has extended a unan- 
imous call to the Rev. John H. Barrows, of the Maverick ‘‘hurch, 
East Boston, to be its pastor, at a salary of $6,000 a year and prcvision 
for expenses in moving. This is the church of which Arthur Mitchell, 
D.D., of Cleveland, was for many years pastor, and is on2 of the 
strongest in the denomination. 

—The Rev. Andrew Bonar, ef Glasgow, Scotland, has made a 
flying visit to Chicago. Saturday, July 30th, he led the noon prayer- 
meeting at Farwell Hall and expounded the Sunday-schoc! lesson 
for teachers. Sunday morning he preached in the Second lresby- 
terian Church ; at 4 P. M. gave a lecture at Farwell Hall, on City 
Evangelization, and in the evening spoke in the Chicago Avenue 
Church. Monday afternoon he left, in a special car, for Northtield, 
Mass., with Major Whittle, Col. Clarke, B. F. Jacobs and others. 

—The “*Minnie Brooks Mission,” 122 Fourth Avenue, (hicago, 
bids fair to become a most useful enterprise. The meetings, of 
which there are two each day, are attended by negroes, fallen wo- 
men and the hardest kind of white men, and yet the assemblage is 
orderly and respectful. The meetings are in charge of (’hristian 
workers from the Y. M. C. A. and from Colonel Clarke’s Pucific 
Garden mission, near by. Sunday morning, July 31st, a Sunday- 
school was started in the saloon formerly connected with the estab- . 
lishment. Miss Brooks says she is happy in her new life, ard ** sane 
enough” to rejoice in the grace which has given her ccurage to 
break off from her oid life of sin. 


THE SOUTH. 

—The Methodists in Kentucky, in common with the Methodists 
throughout the United States, observed August 5th as a day o! fasting 
and prayer for the Ecumenical Conference to be held in London in 
September. 

—The First Congregational Church, Baltimore, the Rev T. J. 
Holmes, pastor, proposes erecting a stone edifice, octagonali n shape, 
to be directly connected with the present chapel. It will contain 
about six hundred sittings. 

—The first issue of **The American Literary Churchm1n” has 
made its appearance. Itis printed in Baltimore, and is edited by 
the Rev. William Kirkus, formerly an English Congregationalist. 
In its leading article, on the ** Revised Version,” it is justiy severe 
on the way in which this matter has been treated in the other Episco- 
pal papers. Its churchmanship is decidedly Catholic, the word 
** Protestant’ being carefully avoided. 

—Mr. John P. Morton, a well-known merchant ,of Louisviile, has 
given a large snm of money with which to erect an Episcope! Infirm- 
ary inthat city. It is to consist of a main structure with twe wiags, 
the entire building when completed being 80x300. The maim struct- 
ure, which will be erected at once, will be used as an infirmary. One 
wing will be a home for old ladies and the other a home fo: orphans 
and poor children. The main building will cost about $40,04), It is 
probable that $100,000 will be used upon the intirmary and -m addi- 
tional $100,000 in endowing it. 

FOREIGN. 

—Father Gavazzi spoke in the interests of the Free Clrirch of 
Italy in the Erskine Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Sunday, «ly 24th 
He was received with much enthusiasin. 

—The Kev. S. Gilbert, associate editor of the “‘ Advarce,” and 
one of the delégates appointed by the St. Louis Council to aitend the — 
jubilee meeting of the Congregational Union of England an Wales, 
to be heidin Birmingham in October, will sail for England thg last 
of Atgust: A few friendé hate gnictly raised five hundred 
with which te pay expsnece, 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION.' 

There are many forlorn spirits who have persuaded 
themselves, and now seek to convince others, that the 
climax in the religious progress of the world has been 
reached, and that we are now on the down grade 
toward destruction. In the discussion of such a prob- 
lem nothing is more essential than facts. Bold asser- 
tions have been made of late, like that of Voltaire 120 
years ago, who declared that ‘‘ before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Christianity will have disap- 
peared from the earth.” ‘‘The prospect of a moral 
interregnum” has been announced. 

Protestantism has been treated asa failure. The 
Church has been proclaimed as in a rapid decline, and 
‘‘the crust of outward piety as hollow, and growing 
hollower every day.” These views are so vigorously 
pushed by their adherents, with much foolish jesting 
at things long held sacred, that many are persuaded, 
in the absence of controverting facts. Vast numbers 
of people have no interest in theological theories. Re- 
ligion and logic differ widely in their thought. They 
can understand facts and their relations when state- 
ments of theory confuse them. The repeated utter- 
ance of the general decay of picty and the loss of spir- 
itual power over men has had its effect, and multitudes 
withhold all attachment to Curistian truth because 
they believe it is weakening among men. Many be- 
lievers feel that they are in an inglorious minority. 
To produce this demoralization has been the purpose 
of skeptic attack in modern days. There has been a 
tacit acceptancé of the truths of this claimed weakuess 
and failure, and Dr. Dorchester, with a bright, brave 
and patient spirit, has undertaken to give the facts in 
the case, and this book is the result. 

The discussion is opened ~ith various pessimistic 
utterances from different speeches, sermons and maga- 
zine articles, all declaring the failure of Protestantism 
and the approach of an era of no religion, and the pur- 
pose of the author is to show that these declarations 
are all false, that there is no paralysis, no indication 
of dissolution, that the struggles of Protestantism are 
only the normal contests of the vital forces, and the 
evidences of decay which some see are only the devi- 
talized elements which vigorous life throws off in its 
higher advances. 

Faith, morals, spiritual vitality and statistical exhib- 
its occupy the attention of the writer, and in an ap- 
pendix he gathers valuable ecclesiastical statistics in 
the United States, British Islands, British Dominion in 
North America, and from the world at large. There 
is nothing narrow in the book. The outlook is wide 
and the treatment generous. Dr. Dorchester has 
spared no pains to make his work thorough and relia- 
ble; has sought as broad a range of examination as can 
be obtained. He shows, in discussing the condition 
of the Faith, that the circumstances under which the 
Reformation occurred prevented absolute simplicity ; 
that it was burdened with limitations of philosophy 
and scholasticism inconsistent with its fundamental 
principle, checking and falsifying its movements, 
which well-distinguished factors helped slowly to re- 
move. These were modern skepticism, physical sci- 
ence, anti-tiinitarian Protestantism, and modern phi- 
losophy, all of which, existent before, were quickened 
by the Reformation, and sent out upon their mission 
‘“‘to deliver truth from dogmatism, to dissolve the 
rigid and perverted forms into which it had been 
wrought by the iron logic of the medizval scholastics, 
and to restore it to the more simple, practical and vital 
forms in which the great Teacher and his Apostles 
originally presented it.” The author finds ground for 
the largest encouragement in the real power of evan- 
gclical truth under various forms of statement, and in 
the modifications which it has compelled in the atti- 
tude and utterance of skeptic thought. The faith is in 
good condition, with every prospect of blissful tri- 
umph. ‘The period of intellectual progress and 
activity in which these doctrinal modifications have 
been made has also been the period of the greatest 
spiritual activity. Piety has become more intelligent, 
beautiful and attractive, the sure foundation of a truer 
humanity and a more rational happiness.” - 

The general subject of morals is next examined in 
three typical periods. (1.) Europe anterior to the Lu- 
theran Reformation. (2.) England anterior to the 
Wesleyan Reformation. (3.) The United States from 
1700 to 1800; and the great advance which has been 
made appears in the further study of the present period 
in its varios specific tendencies. This section is of 
great value to those who ever find the past superior to 
the present. The Sabbath, slavery and barbarism, un- 
chastity and divorce, crime, dueling, intemperance, 
sanitary science, etc., etc., pass in review, marking 
clearly the grand steps of progress. The spiritual 
witality is shown in the superb activities which to-day 
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challenge the attention of the world. The statistical 
exhibit is emphatic and thrilling. The baseless utter- 
ances of unbelief are dashed back from these solid 
columns as insolent, and the mighty dimensions of the 
kingdom of the truth appear. Here is a perfect arse- 
nal for every minister, teacher and student. The spirit 
grows jubilant in their contemplation. The pervasive 
power of Christian truth appears, when it cannot be 
gathered up and tabulated in figures, and with the 
glad words of the hopeful the author fully agrees. We 
think he fully accomplishes his purpose, and commend 
the volumes to both friends and enemies of the truth, 
assured that every heart will grow warm at such an 
outlook as this: 


** The multiplication of schools. books, newspapers, and especially 
religious literature, and the lond demand for universal illumination, 
prove that the mind of Christendom is rising and going forth on a 
scale and with an impulse never before witnessed. How mighty and 
cumulative the moral and spiritual forces exhibited in our day! 
Never before was the moral consciousness of the churches so quick- 
ened, or their exertions at home and abroad so amazing orso fruitful. 
Islands have been born asinaday. New nations have come sud- 
denly to the light, embracing the faith, maintained their own preach- 
ers, builded their own churches, and furnished martyrs for Christ. In 
a single year one missionary society received 18,00) seekers after the 
truth; another bavtized 9,000 converts, 6.000 in one day, and another 
received 6,000 to membership. One hundred thousand pariahs are 
numbered among the followers of Christ. Four hundred thousand 
savages are Christianized in Fiji. Five hundred thousand spiritual 
converts praise God in mission churches. Four hundred thousand 
pupils study the Divine Word in mission schools, while the estimated 
number of those who accept Christianity as the rule of life has grown 
from five hundred thousand at the close of the first century to four 
hundred and ten million nine hundred thousand. Schools and col- 
leges are rising, and scores of presses are printing millions of pages 
a year in the heathen world. It is probable that in 1804 there were 
much less than five million Bibles in all the world, a far greater num- 
ber, probably. than were in the hands of mankind during the thirty 
centuries from Moses to Luther. But since 1804 over one hundred 
and sixty million copies in whole or in part of the Word of God have 
been scattered abroad in three-qnarters of a century, more than 
thirty times as many as existed in all previous thirty-three centuries 
since the law was given on Mount Sinai. Christian civilization has 
permeated heathen society and called forth apostles of truth out of 
the bosom of paganism, and the church of Christ has seized the 
stronghold of the enemy and established a base-line of operations 
throughout the heathen world. Forward is the motto all along the 
vast lines of Christ’s militant host. It is an eraof sublime progress, 
answering the long-repeated prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom come ’.” 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF POETRY. 


This large and elabgrately ornamented volume, con- 
taining nearly 1,000 pages, represents the last and 
most laborious work of the late Epes Sargent. Its 
pages contain over 2,000 selections from the poetry of 
nearly 900 writers, and cover in point of time the whole 
range of English literature, from the day when Chaucer 
wrote his Canterbury Tales to the present reign of 
Tennyson and Longfellow. No two persuns will agree 
touching such a work asthis, since the personal element 
must always more or less enier into a selection of this 
kind. No individual taste is so absolutely pure, so 
perfectly free from personal bias that it is qualified to 
make a selection of poetry that shall be absolutely 
above criticism, providing for all tastes and represent- 
ing all schools at their best. 
factory collection is all that can ever be hoped for in 
this direction. Genius itself has proved inadequate to 
thistask, for Mr. Emerson’s Parnassus, while it contains 
a great deal of the very best verse in the English tongue, 
contains also some notably poor poems. Mr. Bryant’s 
collection, Mr. Whittier’s, Mr. Dana’s, and Messrs. 
Field & Whipple’s all have their strong points, and all 
possess a distinctive value. 

The present work iscatholic to a fault; one can hardly 
recollect the name of an American contributor to mag- 
azine poetry who does not find a place in this ample 
volume. It contains a great deal which is poetical 
only because it is written in verse and not in prose. 
As a popular library of poetry, however, even this de- 
fect has its advantages, and no book of the kind is ac- 
cessible to the general reader which will give him so 
wide a range of poetry within the compass of a single 
volume. Mr. Sargent has found a place for very many 
of those productions which if not essentially poetic 
have yet won place in the popular mind by some rare 
expression of universal experience or some happy 
turn of popular feeling... There is some evidence of 
carelessness in the transcription of the poems and 
some lines suffer much in consequence. Taken as a 
whole, however, and as a book for popular use, 
Harper’s Cyclopedia is a very valuable work. , 


Sewer-Gas and its Dangers. By George Preston Brown. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) The object of this little 
book is to show the prevalence of bad drainage in connection 
with sewers by means of illustrations that have come more 
or less under the author’s notice, and to suggest some ready 
and efficient protection against such dangers. The author 
modestly states that he does vot undertake to put fortha 
scientific treatise, yet his diagrams and general treatment of 
drainage matters indicate that he has studied his subject 
with much care. As a warning against serious existing dun- 
gers the book is well fitted to frighten any one, and yet we 
feel at the same time disposed to question whether the ex- 
ceeding horror, of the stories will not raise doubt in the read- 
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er’s mind as to their credibility, although doubtless they are 
perfectly true. Chicago, it will be said, does everything on 
a magnificent scale. No other city certainly, we may hope, 
can produce such flagrant instances of the violation of well- 


known principles of drainage. How-ver, the tendency of the 
book, is on the whole, good and the remedies proposed valua- 
ble. The final recommendation, toapply for advice in drain- 
age mattersto competent sanitary engineers—very gond ad- 
vice, by the bye—would be more valuable if it were not followed 
by an elaborate puff of the system of a special sanitury engi- 
neer. The fact is that we have long had effective systems of 
sanitary drainage, and the value of this book is, not that it 
gives really new information, but that it suggests something of 
the scope of well-established rules, und enforces the impor- 
tance of their employment. 


The Kingdom of Israel, from i's Inception under Joshua, 
its First President, in the Year of the World 2558, to the Sec- 
ond Advent of Christ. By J. P. Philpott. (Advocate Pub- 
lishing House.) We donot claim to understand unfulfilled 
prophecies, and we are quite unable to understand the inter- 
preters who interpret unfulfilled prophecies. Mr. Philpott 
is one of these interpreters. He understands the prophecy of 
Balaam and the prophecy of Obadiah, and the seals and 
trumpets and vials of revelation, and he shows how they all 
point to events fulfilled in the history of the United States; the 
star which Balaam saw and the star which the wise men fol- 
lowed being, if we understand him aright, the star of the 
empire which westward tukes its way. The upshot of the 
whole book is found in the closing sentence: ‘‘ Are you a 
Theocratic, Democratic, Republican, State’s Rights “Confed- 
eracy man? If you are, you belong to the Lamb’s ‘ multitude.’ 
Or are you for a ‘stronger’ form or a more centralized gov- 
ernment? If you are, put on your strongest mail. and steel 
your face and brace your nerves, by whatever means you 
may be able; for be assured that the wrathful Lamb, now a 
fierce lion, will pour a great hail upon your leader’s ranks.”* 
It should be added that the author subscribes as of Mexia,. 
Texas, and it is perhaps needless to add that we have as little 
faith in his exegesis as we have in his politics. 


Ranthorpe. By George Henry Lewes. (New York: Will- 
iam 8. Gottsberger.) The publication, nearly forty years 
after its production, of this little volume would excite some 
interest, if only on a: count of the name of its author. In the 
form of a novel we are presented with a history of the fol- 
lies, the struggles, the development and, finally, the triumph 
of a young man who has chosen literature as his profession. 


| The book is written in a style somewhat antiquated when 


compared with modern fiction, the dialogue is often stilted, 
and there is considerable display of pedantry in the quota- 
tions at the heading of the chapters, which appear in five or 
six different languages. Nevertheless, the story itself is in- 
teresting and the characters in the main well sustained. Mr. 
Lewes selected a subject which he certainly should have been 
competent to treat, and it would be of interest to;know how 
far he has drawn upon his own experience for the materials 
of the story. Itis not often that one whose attention has 
been drawn chiefly in other directions meets with great suc- 
cess in story writing. But the book is thoroughly readable 
for itself, and is presented in an agreeable and convenient 
form for traveling or sunmer leisure reading. We note, as 
all readers will, the dedication, which is of interest in the 
light of events subsequent to the date of the book. 


A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke. By W. H. Van 
Doren, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Prof. James Kernahan. 
(New York: I. K. Funk & Co.) This commentary, first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, appears in a new and cheap edition, 
with ruled margius for notes. The spaces for notes are lib- 
eral, and their idea is seductive. Practically, it is probable 
that only a few students will persevere inetheir use. The 
**Commentary ” is unique. It scarcely attempts textual crit- 
icism and spends little strength on explanation, and will be 
searched in vain for the results of recent scholarship. Many 
of its explanations consist merely of a presentation of the 
widely differing views of commentators. But it is successful 
for its announced purpose of sugvestion. In this purpose it 
is 80 earnest that it seems to chase the thought of the t: xt 
out into all manner of ramifications and along lines of © 
scarcely perceptible connection. This encumbers the work 
with some irrelevant matter. Still, after all subtractions, it 
must be said that the work has unique value in its chosen 
field. It is rich in spiritual and practical hints for makers of 
sermons, who, without following its exact lines. can scarcely 
fail to get from it valuable stirrings of thought in unexpected 
directions. Every preacher knows how helpful is this 
service. | 


Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. (TWarper & Bros.) If 
itis important that our homes should be decorated in ac- 
cordance with certain principles of art itis equally so that 
the same laws should prevail in the adornment of our persons. 
In furnishing a house, its size, style and general arrangement 
of its rooms must be taken into account if a harmonious re- 
eult is to be attained, and in selecting a toilette the face and 
figure of the person who is to wear it must be as carefully 
considered. A garment which is beautiful in itself may de- 
tract from instead of increasing the beauty of its wearer if it 
is not adapted to her style, in shape and tint. Miss Oukey’s 
book is designed to give suggestions to people of various 
types which will help them select the culors and fabrics 
which will be the must becoming. The tall and the short, the 
blonde and brunette, with other intermediate types. will find 
themselves described, and a number of lovely toilettes which 


dress which is elevating through the tuste and sentiment 
which it expresses that Miss Oakey develops, as opposed 
to dressing for vulgar display. The book. is worth a carefu] 
reading. 

The Georgians. Round Robin Series. (Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co.) This book is generally pronounced the. 
cleverest of the series to which it belongs, and is certainly a 
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ety and characters have been so often and so faithfully por- 
trayed by various story-writers that the interest of freshness 
is quite gone from them ; but Southern life, with a few notable 
exceptions. has yet to receive any adequ tte portraiture in lit- 
erature. The author of this book has achieved quite a success 
in this direction, and has given a very good picture of South- 
ern life in a few well-rounded and carefully-studied charac- 
ters. Mark Laurens is a fine specimen of the Southern man 
of the best type, possessing a high sense of honor, a quaint 
dignity of character, a mind unpolished and yet akin to the 
best results of culture—a character, in short, of native force 
and attractiveness. The Countess Orlanoff introduces a for- 
eign atmosphere into the story, Weare not sure but that 
the single indiscretion of these two people was more heavily 
punished than it onght to have been; but, as a whole, the 
book will be read with interest, and may be stiatecseic an 
exceptionally good story. 


Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
Emma Lazarus. To which is prefixed a biographical sketch 
of Heine. (New York: R. Worthington.) Heine is perhaps 
the most difficult of modern poets for the translator. His 
genius is so subtle, so satiric. so elusive that one can find its 
depth of charm and mockery only in the very language of 
the poet. He is, however, one of the poets who will always 
tempt to new efforts in the matter of translation. No modern 
poet has touched deeper chords with a surer hand or ex- 
pressed more clearly some phases of modern sentiment. He 
was a master of that melodv which, having once heard, the 
world never forgets. Miss Lazarus has exceptional qualifi- 
cations as a translator of Heine. and most readers of the 
poet will argue that her renderings are, upon the whole, the 
most satisfactory in our language. She has a race affiliation, 
a mental sympathy with Heine which neither Lord Hough- 
ton nor Mr. Leland possessed, and her knowledge of the two 
languages is ample and exact. Her work was doubtless a 
pleasure to her, and its results ought to be a delight and a 
stimulus to a large circle of appreciative readers. 


American Revised Version of the New Testament. (Fords. 
Howard & Hulbert.) This version of the New Revision has 
been prepared under the editorship of Professor Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. who has incorporated into the text the sugges- 
tions of the American revisers, which in the other editions 
are left either in an appendix or in foot-notes. Professor 
Hitchcock furnishes a very suggestive preface, in which he 
decidedly commends the endeavor to secure a better English 
version of the Bible than that furnished by the King James 
translation and also discusses in a general way the render- 
ings preferred by the American revisers. He apparently 
thinks some new revision of the Revision will eventually be 
called for, but that the emendations required are slight and 
easy to make, and will give the Book of books in a very 
nearly perfect form. _In an appendix he gives the readings 
and renderings preferred by the English revisers. We may, 
therefore, say that we have now two New Versions—one the 
English the other the American. 


A Fearful Responsibility, and other Stories. By William D. 
Howells. (James R. Osgood & Co.) Whatever Mr. Howells 
writes is sure to be characterized by delicacy of insight and 
beauty of style. He has become a literary artist whose un- 
erring instinct canbe trusted in whatever field of character 
study he ventures. ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility ” is not, to 
our thinking, up to the highest level of Mr. Howells’s perform- 
ance. Itis too slight to bear much pressure of passion or 
burden of thought. It is simply another international epi- 


sode, without plot or dramatic denouement, told with that | 


“subtle play of humor and fancy which Mr. Howells knows 
how to use with such excellent effect. As a study of the 
ways of women it is as remarkable as anything that has 
come from its author’s hand. Some of the conversations are 
ind nitable, and if, as a whole, the story falls short of the 
standard of excellence which Mr. Howells has made for 
himself in the minds of his readers, it is still a very clever and 
artistic piece of literary work. 


The Mosaic Record and Modern Science. By T. L. Towns- 


end, D.D. (Boston: Howard Gannett.) The object of this 
book is to illustrate, expound and demonstrate the truth of 


the motto on the title-page: ‘‘I have noticed that when 
theological writers can be induced to stick to the literal 
account in Genesis, and scientists to the pure facts, the 
two records have a very wonderful correspondence.” We 
have very little faith in such attempts as this monograph to 
show that Moses anticipated modern geological discoveries. 
Whether the Bible is scientifically accurate or not is a mat- 
ter of no particular consequence ; whether a hymn of praise 
to God. which is the form of the first chapter of Genesis, 
accords with the latest theories of scientific exploration is 


unimportant. The great religious facts brought out in that 


chapter have been more and more illustrated as science has 
developed more and more the truths respecting the early 
period of the world’s history. 


Thomas Carlyle By Moncure D. Couway. (Harper & 
Brothers.) The substance of this volume has already ap- 
peared in ‘“‘ Harper's Magazine,” butit is well worth preserva- 
tion in this more permanent form. Mr. Conway enjoyed a 
more familiar intercourse with Carlyle than fell to the lot of 
most Americans. He shared the famous writer's daily walks 
for many months, and was a frequent guest at his fireside. 
The reminiscences which he has gathered into these pages are 
just.such as one wants to know, since they throw a suggestive 
light‘on the character of the man. They show him under his 
own foot and among his familiag friends. That they are 
truthful glimpses of Carlyle no one Will deny, and they ought 
to be placed side by side with his ‘“‘ Reminiscences,” the two 
_ always to be read together, to put oneat an angle from which 
both sides of the great writer’s character can be seen. 


Commentary on Exodus. By James G. Murphy, D.D. 
di. K. Funk & Co.) Notes on Exodus and Leviticus. By 
Professor George Bush (H. A. Sumner &Co.) Dr. Mur- 


phy’s Commentary on the Pentateuch has long been regarded 
by English and American scholars as the best in the English 
tongue for practical purposes.. We are glad to see it pre- 
sented here in a form which will bring it within the reach of 
Sunday-school teachers. The use of Greek and Hebrew 
terms is a little unfortunate but they are very generally 
translated, so that the Commentary is not unintelligible to the 
English reader. Professor Bush’s notes render for the first 
books of the Old Testament very much the same service 
which Mr. Barnes’s notes render in the illustration of the 
New Testament. They are practical as well as exegetical. 
and were prepared before Professor Bush became a Sweden- 
borgian and present the views of interpretation commonly 
held in orthodox circles. 


The Library. By Andrew Lang. (Macmillan & Co.) This 
is a churming book for book-lovers. Its four short ehapters 
cover as many departments of the great world of bocks. 
The Rev. W. J. Loftie. Mr. T. R. Buchanan, of All-Soul’s 
College, Mr. Bywater of Exeter College, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson have combined with Mr. Lang to make the volume 
attractive and useful. The first chapter describes the book- 
hunter. the second the ideal library, the third gives a good 
account of some famous manuscripts, early books, rare 
editions, etc., and the last chapter discusses “Illustrated 
Books.” Mr. Lang has done a good service by making a 
helpful volume for all who are beginning to collect books— 
and their name is legion—while he has stored his pages with 
facts and suggestions for which old collectors will thank 
him. 

The Popular History of the Translation of «the Holy 
Scriptures into the English Tongue, with Specimens of the 
Old English Version. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. Revised 
edition continuing the history to the present time, by Rev. 
Thomas J. Conant, D.D. (I. K. Funk & Co.) This is onthe 
whole the best history of the English translation of the Bible 
with which we have any acquaintance, and it gives some de- 
tails respecting both Wycliffe and Tyndale not to be found in 
the general histories of the Bible. Dr. Conant’s appendix 
brings this popular work down to the present time, and the 
‘publishers have done good service in presenting it to the 
American public in a cheap form. 


The Bible and Reason Against Atheism, in a Series of Letters 
toa Friend. By a Gentleman of the Bar. (Published by the 
author.) It is no great advantage to our readers to know 
what The Christian Union thinks of this book. inasmuch as 
a volume published by an anonymous author is practically 
not in the market. We should not know how to get a copy 
if we wanted one for a friend. In fact, these letters, which 
were originally written to an unbeliever, may have served a 
good purpose as private correspondence, but contain very 
little that justifies their printing for public use. 


The Oath-Keeper of Forano. By Mrs. Julia McNair 
Wright (American Sunday-school Union), is a story of the 
revival of Prot: stanism in Italy under the labors of the Vau- 
dois pastors. It sets in effective contrast the earnestness 
and simplicity of these teachers of primitive truth and the 
intriguing spirit of the Romish priesthood of the time. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—By all means read ‘‘The Beautiful Wretch.” 
of Mr. William Black’s prettiest and best. — 

—I. K. Funk, the hook publisher of this city, has been 
made a Doctor of Divinity by a We-tern College. 

—‘* The Sailor’s Handy-bowk” will probably turn a large 
number of landsmen into Yachtsmen right away. 

—The intended monument to Lord Beaconfield in West- 
minster Abbey is to be placed against the southwest pier of 
the crossing. 

—Boston book-store clerks, calling for Mr. Hepworth’s 
new novel with the three exclamation points for title, pro- 
nounce it ‘‘ Rab! Rah! Rah.” 

—The work of writing an adequate life of the late Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Indian statesman and historian, has been 
entrusted to Sir Edward Colebrook. 

—If you want to know what volcanoes are and what they 
teach, you can learn from Professor Judd’s new volume in 
the ‘* International Scientific Series.” 

—Cannon Farrar has in press a volume entitled ‘‘ Mercy 


It is one 


and Judgment,” being a reply to Dr. Pusey’s strictures on 


his previous volume, ‘‘ Eternal hope.” 

—The bulk of the artist’s proofs of Mr. Simmons’s plate 
of Monarch, the lion painted by Rosa Bonheur, have been 
brought from England to the United States. 

—Temperance reformers should be interested in the an- 
nouncement of a new English work by Mr. William Gilbert, 
entitled ‘* Legion: the Influence of Alcohol on the Brain.” 

—Mr. Fagan of the British Museum is at work on a collec- 
tion of his fac similes of stamped or written marks of the 
collectors of prints and drawings in England and on the con- 
tinent. 

—A late publication of the Lenox Library shows that of 
the c:-ief Shakespearean authorities, 33 are for the spelling 
ee cnakepente,” 111 for ‘‘Shakspeare,” and 282 for ‘‘Shake- 
speare.” 

—Ex-Governor Hubbard, of Connecticut. has intimated 
his purpose of presenting the Hartford County Bar Associa- 
tion of that State with a Jaw library, to cost not less —- 
$20,000. 

—Sir Richard Temple is writing up ‘‘The Men and we 
of my Time” iu India, that is to say from the close of Lord 
Hardinge’s administration, who was Governor-general from 
1844 to 1848. 

—*+ Mildred’s Cadet,” a West Point story, is advertised as 
written by the wife of a United States army officer, but it 
might as well have been written by a sutler’s wife, for any 
literary value in it. 

_ —Lord Rowton is said to be busily at work already on his 
‘* Life of Beaconsfield, whose private secretary he was, and 
has already begun to submit the dead Premier’s letters to the 


Queen to her for her Majesty’s inspection and approval. 
This is in accordance with Disraeli’s own particular direc- 
tions. 

—The subjects of Mr Wirt Sikes’s *‘ Studies of Assassina- 
tion” are Catherine de Medici, William of Orange, the 
Gunpowder Plot, Charlotte Corday, Abraham Lincoln and 
Alexander II. of Russia. | 

—English publishers have got into the bad way of telling out 
loud over there the names of the authors of the ‘* No Name 
Novels” almost as fast as they are printed. ‘‘ Baby Rue,” the 
last, is credited to a Mr. Clay. 

—The Sunderland Library, to be sold in London in De- 
cerber next. includ2s among many other rarities nearly a 
hundred editions of the Vulgate, one of which is Fust and 
Scheffer’s of 1462, printed on vellum. _ 

—Appleton’s ‘‘Hand Books” have reached the ‘‘ Amen- 
ities of Home,” a most important branch of the subject; for 
the moral furnishings of the house have more to do with its 
real comfort than sofas, chairs and tables. 

—A complete set of the English ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” a 
periodical devoted to curious information on all sorts of out- 
of-the-way topics, can now be bought in London for £38. It 
consists of sixty volumes, and includes five general indexes. 

—Roberts Brothers have published a new volume of poems 
by Oscar Wilde, who occupies so prominent a place in the 
the esthetic circles of London. It would have been a good 
plan if they had inserted a few of ‘‘ Punch’s” portraits as 
well. 

—Dr. Danie! Dorchester’s ‘‘The Problem of Religious Prog- 
ress,” is a statistician’s contribution to a subject in which 
we are all deeply interested. It gives figures which do not 
lie, and which show what the comparative rate of sectarian 
growth in this country really is. 

—‘*New York Illustrated,” in its new edition, is a very 
handsome book, worthy of the metropolis, and worth the 
reading of residents as well as of visitors. How few people 
really know the city they live in. This is a good hand-book 
with which to make its acquaintance. 

—Few cheap novels have been so profusely and elegantly 
illustrated as Mr. William Black's, ‘* The Beautifal Wretch,” 
in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. But the pictures do 
not always match, as they are done by different artists. Th 
effect is often unfortunately confusing. 

—Hodder & Stoughton have just published a -volume o 
excellent sermons by our correspondent, the Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham, England, one of the ablest and most 
eminent men among the English Nonconformists. It shows 
its author as an exceedingly strong sermonizer. 

—Do you own Roget's ‘‘ Thesaurus of English Words”? If 
not, sell your garment and buy acopy. If you are a writer, 
and are occasionally at a loss for a word, this is the book of 
books by whose aid to find it. It ought to have a place on 
the table of every man who knows how to hold a pen. 

—A. Williams & Co., ot Boston, have published in a neat 
pamphlet the memorial sermon of the late Dr. A. H. Vin- 
ton, by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., preached at Trinity, 
and Lee & Shepard, of the same city, have similarly issued 
Wendell Phillips’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard. 

—Some of the English readers of Richard Graut White’s 
‘*England Without and Within” think that its author gives 
evidence of having secn little of England. What man ever 
wrote a book about another couutry than his own, and 
did not encounter this criticism from the country itself ? 

—Of Victor Hugo’s new work, ** Les Quatre Vents de L’Es- 
prit,” thirty copies were printed on Holland paper, at $4a 
volume: ten on China paper, at ¢6a volume; ten on What- 
man paper, at $8 a volume; and ten on Japan paper, at $10 
a volume; nearly all of which special copies have been suld. 

—The Rev. G. R. Graves has published. through the Bap- 
tists Book House at Memphis, Tenn., an argument for 
strictest Baptist principles, entitled ‘* Intercomunion Incon- 
sistent ;” which it will do anybody good to read who likes to 
go backward and live in old times, out of the lines of prog- 
ress. 

—The ‘‘Athenzum” ot July 1 furnishes some interesting 
particulars of a memorial which it is proposed to erect in the 
Protestant burial ground at Rome to Joseph Severn, the 
friend of Keats. It will be exactly similar to that at Keats’s 
own grave, aad the two will stand a surrounded by 
one hc dge and rail. 

—The tenth volume of McClintock and Strong's ‘“ Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature” 
completes this monumental work, by far the most comprehen- 
sive one of the kind in the English language. A large colored 
map of the tem,le of Jerusalem, folded in a pocket, accom- 
panies the volume. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce for publication this Fall 
a collection of fairy stories by the Spanish novelist, the late - 
Madame Fernan Caballero. Madame Caballero was nota 
novelist of that refincd taste which most strongly appeals to 
readers of a cultivated type, and we shall be curious to see 
what manner of fairy tale teller she was. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the publication early in 
the Fall of Edmondo de Am cis’s ‘*Spain and the Spaniards ;” 
‘- Norse, Lapp and Finn,” by Frank Vincent, Jr.; ‘* A Scan- 
dinavian Summer,” by Kate C. Taylor; ‘‘Cuban Sketches,” 
by James W. Steele; ‘‘The Autobiography. of Mark Ruth- 
erford;” ‘‘Buddha and Buddhism,” by Arthur Lillie; 
‘* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion,” by T. W. 
R. Davids, and several other volumes in the New Plutarch 
and English Philosophers’ Series. , 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, announce the pub- 
lication of a handsome library edition of Milman’s com- 
plete works in eight volumes, at $12 per set. This comprises 
‘*The History of the Jews,” ‘‘ The History of Christianity,” 
and ‘‘ The History of Latin Christianity,” a very valuable 
series of historical works at avery low price. The same 
house announce the publication in September of ‘* Shake- 
spearean Tales in Verse,” by Mrs. Valentine, a handsome 
volume esanening nearly one hundred colored and other 
illustrations. 
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TH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vo. XXIV . No. 6. 


Science and Art. 


The iron pier at Napeague, Long Island, is finished. 
The pier is 1,000 feet long and consists of a light iron 
frame resting on hollow iron posts, four inches in 
diameter, and driven from twelve to twenty fcet be- 
low the bed of the river by hydraulic pressure. The 
sides to the surface of the water are covered with a 
netting of tarred rope, which obstructs the passage of 
smal! fish, and forces them into a pond at the head of 
the pier to which a movable net is fastened, prevent- 
ing their escape. The fish are removed to ice-houses 
and thence to New York, five hours distant, by rail. 
About $40,000 has been expended so far on the project 
and the investors expect large returns. The engineers 
in charge say enough small fish have passed since the 
beginning of the work to pay the entire cost of build- 
ing. 

An elderly gentleman, who when a lad went before 
the mast, afterward became the commander of a ship, 
and then made much money in trade, recently heard 
the female members of his family rapturously saying 
that nowadays the most costly and admirable works of 
art are done by the needle. The old man slowly un- 
covered his forearm, and, displaying an anchor, a 
shield, a flag, and ship pricked in India ink when he 
was a boy, said: ‘‘Madam and misses, the needle was 
used as an instrument of art some fifty years ago. 
The work may not be admirable, but as for cost, we 
could only pay in tears.” 


The Governor of Cyprus has sent to England one of 
the oldest picces of ordnance in existence. It is of 
cast iron and weighs twenty-five hundred weight. Its 
form is that of a cup or goblet, having the mouth wide 
and deep to receive a large stone shot, while the ped- 
estal has a much narrower chamber for the powder. 
This chamber is seven inches in diameter, extends 
thirty inches behind the mortar, and terminates in a 
vent at right angles fully an inch in diameter. It is 
probably of Venetian manufacture. 


A Sheffield, England, firm are making steel-faced 
piates for covering the hulls of men-of-war. Experi- 
ments made recently on behalf of the French and En- 
glish governments show the superiority of the steel- 
faced plates. While iron plates are cracked by the 
force of collision the steel plates show no damage more 
severe than a dent. The new French ships are being 
protected by steel plates. 


A writer in ‘‘ Nature” states that the small birds that 

are unable to fly the 350 miles across the Mediterranean 
§ 2a are carried over on the backs of cranes. When 
‘tae first cold weather comes the cranes fly low, making 
a peculiar cry. Little birds of every species fly up to 
them, while the twittering of those already settled may 
be distinctly heard. But forthis provision many species 
of small birds would become extinct. 


A buoy has been placed at Sandy Hook, outside of 
Mew York bay, which by the rising and falling of the 
waves compresses air. This, when it reaches a certain 
density, moves a dynamo-electric machine, and this 
ciuses a carbon loop in a vacuum tube to glow with 
light, while at the same time a powerful whistle sounds. 
Ii, promises to be very useful for signals during heavy 
fogs. 


Meteorologists have discovered that storms usually 
advance from the Upper Mississippi Valley toward New 
York and New England. American storm centers 
most frequently pass off between forty-five and fifty 
d:grees north latitude. The great waves of high 
b:rometer with northwest winds advance toward Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina more frequently than toward 
New England. 


Frederick A. Bridgman, the American artist, is to 
thibit his picture, ‘‘ A Mummy on the Nile,” at the 
vyai Academy, London. He is meeting with great 
8. ccess, having disposed of many of his pictures to art 
p tronsin England. Mr. Bridgman promises to send 
over a picture to the next exhibition of the National 
Azademy of Design in this city. 


During the demolition of the premises 406 and 407 
O ford Street, London, some valuable relics were dis- 
c-vered. Helmets, armor, spears, breast-plates and 
diggers. 
was found; among the rest a chalice of beautiful work- 
n anship, supposed to belong to the fourteenth century. 


Bartholdi’s statue of “Liberty,” which when fin- 
ished will be placed on Bedloe’s Island, is rapidly near- 
ing completion. The head is finished and plaster of 
the feet and drapery nearly complete. The work is 
being done in a large open space, by workmen under 
the daily supervision of the artist. 


The two sphinxes to be placed near the obelisk ip 


On opening a stone vault a quantity of plate. 


London are the largest bronze castings ever made, 
their weight being seven tons each. The lions at the 
base of the Nelson statue were cast in twenty-seven 
pieces, and are smaller than the sphinxes. 


Correspondence. 


THE TRUTH AND THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

As there still exists alack of conformity, strictly so, in the 
New Version, to the Greek text, thus creating a great mistrust 
and lack of confidence in the minds of many, and leaving 
room for rejection by the thoughtful, critical and intelligent 
world, those whom tae church is laboring to save, and 
bring to the knowledge of the truth and the Son of God: why 
not now, once and forever, settle this difficulty by a clear 
and pure translation, bringing out the thoughts that still lie 
hidden in the original tongue? The ‘“‘new” sets aside the 
‘fold ;” and it being a revision only does not carry sufficient. 
authority to stop all cavil and make firm any argument. 
The Bible-class teacher is still at sea; no standard of refer- 
ence, no ‘‘ Webster,” to settle the meaning. Is this to con- 
tinue forever—working at a disadvantage? Inaccuracy 
would not be tolerated in any other branches of study. In 
the name of the spirit of this Nineteenth Century and love of 
truth. let mankind have no more darkness on this most im- 
portant of all subjects. A clear translation giving the render- 


ing of well authenticated maauscripts as foot-notes, explana- | 


tions, eta, as side-notes, leaving nothing hidden that can 
be revealed is the only thing that will give force to the 
Church’s teachings. The Spirit can only work with the 
proper presentation of the truth. 

What we need is a ‘‘standard of avthority ” in reference 

and criticism. What waste of effort in modifying and ex- 
plaining the terms used in our ‘‘ revisions.” 
_ As the Old Testament revisers are still at work, and the 
‘‘New’’ is fresh in the minds of its reyisers, is this not the 
best time to bring this greatest of all works to a perfectness ? 
Granting that four-fifths is accurate in the Revision, but 
little is left to be done. If not international, why not Amer- 
ican? Some new talent might be incorporated with the old 
—giving more universal satisfaction and broader and fuller 
scholarship. 

What immortal honor, what glory for our nation, the first 
to give a pure translation of God’s Word to the English in- 
habitants of the earth, one to stand forever. I would not 
bring it out as an opposite to the present versions, but a com- 
panion, a standard of reference, beyond which there shall 
be no light. Many will live and die by the ‘‘old,” the 
“new” will be prizéd as the latest and best by others, but 
shall we hand it down to our children’s children as the best 
our scholarship can do for them ? 

This repeating of known inaccuracy is retarding the word 
of God in the earth, where scientific thought fills the mind 
of both old and young. | 

‘*Putting new wine into old bottles is not always best 
for the wine.” 3 

Let there be ample compensation for the translator’s work. 
The Bible Society or some of our large publishing houses 
could do a grand and profitable work just here. The intelli- 
gent and scholarly would sanction it by usage and soon all 
would fly to it in every emergency of doubt. 

Let the priee be within the reach of all—every Sabbath- 
schoo] teacher, pastor, or student—and it would soon find its 
way into every library and corner of the English world. 

Have one edition English throughout; another Greek and 
English, side by side; and all important variations as foot- 
notes. I would be one to subscribe now and I believe thou- 
sands feel as I do. 

Shall it not be done? I appeal to the seholarship of this 
Nineteenth Century. Shall this golden, divine, immortal op- 
portunity pass, for others to improve. and we still grope on 
in the dark ? 

May God cause these few hints to fallinto the hands of 
those who will push this work to full completion. 

Circulars might be sent to all leading ministers as to their 
opinions of scholars suited for this work, and on comparing 
twelve or fifteen, or even five, would embrace every choice, 


giving uuiversal confidence and satisfaction; for the world , 


goes as its leaders move. 
But I must close, and with bowed head exclaim, O Ameri- 
ca, this is thy day! SAMUEL MOOTE. 
San FRANCIscO, Cal., June 21, 1881. 


“MUD FENCES.” 
Messrs. Euitors: 

I appreciate and enjoy the weekly perusal of your able 
paper, finding myself in hearty_accord with most of its 
teachings. But from my view-poiut I doubt very much the 
truth and the wisdom of some statements in two articles of 
this week’s issue; viz.,‘‘ Nehushtan,” and ‘‘ Mud Fences ”— 
particularly the latter. To ordinary readers the drift of 


those articles must tend to looseness in religious n.atters, and |: 


divine teachings generally. Surely, there is already too 
much of this looseness —the tendency is mostly in that direc- 
tion. In behalf of the Baptists, with whom I am pretty well 
acquainted, I must dissent entirely from the statement that 
‘* half the lay members of the Baptist churches do not believe 
in close communion, and actually practice open communion 
(the italicizing is mine) and the case is hardly different with 
the ministers,”” with perhaps more of the same-kind. If 
there is any truth in this it must apply to your vicinity. 
where strange things do exist. But for the great body of 
the two and a half millionsgof’ Baptists in our broad country 
it is otherwise, as is obvious from the universal and growing 
demand for our distinctive publications.' 

Now. with us the question of our principles is a question 
of the Headship of Christ in his church, and a question of the 


divthe authority of the Scriptures: Hf be te the only Head 


and he has made known his will there is no longer any ques- 


tion of duty. Are not our distinctive principles sustained 
by the Christian scholarship of the world? And does not 
the new ‘‘ Revised Version, with the American notes,” vir- 
tually concede the same? Then, in all good conscience, we 
cannot yield our principles, and yet we bear true Christian 
love to all the saints. If any Baptist exalts these distinctive 


| principles above the spiritual elements of Christianity and 
.| the ethical principles of the Gospel he may be said to ‘‘make 


a Nehushtan ” of them, and is not a true representative Bap- 
tist. And if you or any other would break down the ‘‘fences”’ 
which the Head has put up to maintain order in his own 
church, and exalt love as the only thing, witLout the things 
that promote love, do you not ‘‘ make a Nehushtan” of it? 
It is well vo be guarded in utterance, lest in aiming to pro- 
mote love we may seem to do violence tv its delicate laws as 
respects others, and lest we promote looseness of sacred 
things in superficial thinkers. And all this is most sincerely 
dictated by the spirit that holds The Christian Union in 
BROTHERLY LOVE. | 


THE INWARD, OR THE OUTWARD? 


I have been so helped by The Christian Union advice to 
over-anxious and over-wrought young mothers that I am 
tempted to send a chapter from my experience. 

I was determined to be a thorough house keeper, and 
entered upon my work with ardent zeal. I allowed no speck 
of dirt, no vagrant fly. Method, order and perfeet cleanliness 
were my hobbies. I took pride in my well-kept house. 

As family cares increased, there must needs be more hurry 
and worry. I would make no concessions to dirt or disorder. 
I triumphed, in that my home was called a model. In out- 
ward appearance, perhaps it was; but with sorrow I con- 
fess that I soon began to perceive that it was only in outward 
appearance. 

I was sacrificing the beauty of the inward life for the 
perfection of the outward. Insensibly habits of worrying 
and fretting were formed. I was startled to find myself 
changing into a cross, disagreeable, sharp-faced woman. 

One day I heard my little girl speak in a tone sc like my 
own that I was humiliated. I recognized myself, and I sat 
down and analyzed my tendencies. I saw clearly that I 
must give up my eternal fight for my highest outward ideal 
if I would have my highest inward life realized. I must give 
up the conflict. I must feed my soul on peace, love and joy. 

I said ‘*the mward I shall take beyond. It matters little 
a hundred years hence if my home is net always spotlessly 
clean ; but it matters vastly what my spirit moods are day 
by day.” 

It is evident that we who have a high ideal of both outward 
and inward life, and can keep but one servant, or none at all, 
must give up something. What shal: it be; inward or 
outward ? 

Oh, when I think of the loss which attended my gain, and 
of the years it will take to balance the account, my heart 
goes out with a pitiful yearning toward all young mothers, — 
aud I long to impress upon them this thought: Do not sacri- 
fice the inward for the outward. M. U. D. 

BROOKLYN. 


A GROSS DISCOURTESY. 
E——,, Pa., July 6, 1881. 
Editors Christian Union: 

The Presbyterian Church of our village decided to build a 
new house of worship. The material of the old is to become 
a part of the new. Therefore the Session decided to hold 
a farewell service, as a fitting service to those hallowed walls. 
Invitations were sent out to all the churches of town. And 
on Sabbath evening all the ministers, with their congrega- 
tions, went up to worship with their Presbyterian neighbors. 
The Rev. , who thirty years ago preached the first 
discourse, was to preach the last. (They have no pastor at 
present.) There were present the Congregational pastor and 
his people, the Welsh Presbyterian and Christian (or Dis- 
ciple) pastors and their flocks. All of these are able and 
faithful men of God. But be it known the Presbyterians 
believe themselves to be the elite of the town. Now, not a> 
pastor of the place was invited to the pulpit. The Rev. —— 
wholly ignored their presence. And solitary and alone, in 
his selfish pride and dignity, occupied the pulpit. Are such 
things frequent? Isthere no growing spirit of Christian 
unity and brotherly kindness? Shall we attribute such dis- 
courtesy to ignorance or to a want of Christ-likeness? Will 
it prove to the world that I am a Christian if I invite my 
friends and neighbors to call on me and then insult them by 


indignities? 
Such things are infrequent. These is a growing. 
spirit of Christian unity and brotherly kindness. The 


discourtesy, for it was a flagrant act of discourtesy, 
must be attributed charitably rather to carelessness, 
or absent-mindedness, or ignorance of what courtesy 
requires, than to a deliberate intention to insult either 
brother ministers or sister denominations. 


MOSES AND CHRIST. 


.What I referred to in ‘‘ resemblances between Moses and 
Christ” was in connection with that verse ‘‘A prophet shall 
be raised up like unto me” etc. Moses was hidin Egypt to 
save his life; so was Christ: of his youth we are left com- 
paratively in the dark ; so of Christ. He came unto his own 
and they knew him not at first; so of Christ. He was de- 
spised and rejected of men; so was Christ. He was 40 years 
in the wilderness; Christ 40 days. He left a throne and 
palatial home to save his people; so did Christ. He was tried 
beyond expression at the unbelief of his people; so was 
Christ. Moses was mighty in word and deed; so was Christ 
miracle worker, etc. I wish you would ask some of your 
correspondents to fill out this list. It can be largely added 
to; | ain sure; by some of your wise-heads. <A sincere friend 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_WALKING-STIOK GOSSIP. 


To break off a branch for defensive pur- 
poses, as Crusoe did on finding himself on an 
unknown island, would be one of the first 
acts of primitive man. A rude support of this 
kind would soon be followed by the pilgrim’s 
staff, familiar to usin pictures of the Patri- 
archs; and from these early staves down to 
the gold-headed cane of our modern dandy, 
what a variety of walking-sticks have been 
produced, according to the fancy and fashion 
of the time. When, in 1701, footmen attend- 
ing gevtlemen were forbidden to carry swords, 
those quarrelsome weapons were usually re- 
placed by a porter’s staff “‘with a large silver 
handle,” as it was then described. Thirty 
years later, gentlemen of fashion began to 
discard their swords, and to carry large oak- 
sticks with great heads and ugly faces carved 
thereon. Before very long, a competition 
arese between long and short walking-sticks, 
some gentlemen liking them as long as leap- 
ing-poles, as a satirist of the day tells us; 
while others preferred a yard of varnished 
- cane ‘‘scraped taver, bound at one end with 
wax thread, and tipt at the other with a neat 
_ turned ivory head as big as a silver penny.” 
Sword-canes and walking-stick guns neatly 
constructed to look like ordinary sticks are 
familiar contrivances; but that sticks and 
staves in the Tudor times were sometimes 
provided with the clumsy firearms of those 


days is more surprising. For instance, we. 
are told that a walking-staff of Henry VIII.’s 


had three matchlock pistols in it, with cover- 
ings to keep the charges dry. With this staff 
it is said the king sometimes walked round 
the city, to see that the constables did their 
duty; and one night, as he was walking near 
_ the bridge-foot, the constable’ stopped him to 
know what he did with such a weapon at that 
time of night; upon which the king struck 
him; but the constable calling the watch to 
his assistance, His Majesty was apprehended, 
and confined till morning without fire or can- 
dle. When the keeper was informed of the 
rank of his prisoner, he sent for the constable, 
who came trembling, expecting nothing but 
death; instead of which, the king applauded 
him for honestly doing his duty, and made 
hin a handsome present. More peaceably 
inclined folks had snuff-boxes, and sometimes 
watches, in the heads of their sticks. Ina 
will drawn up in Latin, Archbishop Parker 
said: ‘‘I give to my Reverend brother 
Richard, Bishop of Ely, my stick of Indian 
cane, which hath a watch in the top of it.” 
' Some of these walking-stick watches may 
still be seen in collections of curiosities. 

As all ’prentices were once expected to be 
skilled in the use of their ‘‘clubs,”’ so to excel 
in the ‘‘ nice conduct of a clouded cane”’ was 
one of the requisites of the dandies of past 
days. Some of the advanced youths of our 
own time carry wax matches and cigarettes 
in- the hollow handles of their ‘ crutch- 
sticks ;” just as ladies find it convenient to 
have miniature scent and vinaigrette bottles 
inserted in the handles of their parasols. 
Very ingenious fishing-rods are made with 
hollow pieces to slide, telescopic fashion, one 
into the other ; so that when all the pieces are 
in the bottom one, and a cap screwed over the 
end to act as a ferrule, the whole contrivance 
becomes an ordinary-looking walking-stick. 
One of the latest inventions in connection 
with our subject is the patent walking-stick 
telescope, the only noticeable feature of which 
when carrying it isthe beauty of the wood. 
Under the handle of the stick is imbedded a 
small and very correct compass, neatly cov- 
ered by a folding shield, in the center of 
which is a small concave eye-glass. Each 
purchaser is supplied with a small concave 
eye-glass weighing only one and a half ounces. 
This. object-glass, easily carried in the waist- 
~ coat pocket, can be used as a microscope, 
reading-glass, er cigar-lighter in - sunny 
weather, and when fixed on the stick forms a 
long-range telescope. It is easily slid upon 
the smooth portion of the stick, so as to alter 
the focus to any sight. 

Stick-fanciers collect at times many curi- 
osities in the way of metal-mounted, elabo- 
rately carved, and fantastically twisted walk- 
ing-canes. Balzac used to exhibit himself at 
all public places of amusement in what was 
described as a ‘‘rapture of self-satisfied 
vanity,” inspired by the possession of a cane 
nearly as big as a drum-major’s staff, ard all 
ablaze with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires. It was grandly topped by a huge 
gold kaob, which contained a lock of hair 
presented by an unknown lady-admirer. The 
outside was studded with all the jewels he 
had bought, as well as those he had received 
as presents. Enthusiastic admirers of Garrick 
declared that even his stick seemed to act; 
though whether the gold-hcaded cane with 
-which his widow used for years after his 


‘ness and ability I can command. 


death to go about, talking of her “dear 
Davy,” inherited the spirit of the departed, 
we are unable to say. Many an unpretending- 
looking walking-cane is carefully preserved 
for the sake of the associations it awakens in 
the mind of the owner it has perhaps often 
accompanied in his pilgrimages. One of the 
largest proprietors of those palatial ware- 
houses in Manchester made his way to that 
city with a small bundle and a crooked stick. 
The latter is said to be carefully preserved in 
a glass case among the archives of the firm. 
When Sir Walter Scott, fording the Ettrick 
in company with his friend Mr. Skene, slipped 
on a stone and went headlong into a pool, 
emerging with no worse than a drenching 
and the loss of his stick, which floated down 
the river, the finder of that drifting waif 
would have little idea of the valuable me- 
mento of the ‘‘Great Unknown” thus acci- 
dentally acquired. In short, whether used to 


| hail busses, turn aside children’s hoops, or 


drive away too intrusive dogs, the walking- 
stick is a blind man’s guide and a universal 
friend, for which no man could show a higher 
regard than did the justice of Norfolk when 
he directed in his- will to be buried in a full 
suit and bag-wig, and with his trusty cane in 
his right hand.—[Chambers’s Journal. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD TO HIS 
CLASS-MATES. 


At the dinner of the President’s class in 
Washington, on the evening of March 3d, he 
responded to the toast proposed as follows: 
‘CLASSMATES: To me there is something 
exceedingly pathetic inthis reunion. Inevery 
eye before me I see the light of friendship and 
love, and I am sure it is reflected back to each 
one of you from my inmost heart. For twenty- 


two years, with the exception of the last few 


days, I have been in the public service. To- 
night Iam a private citizen. To-morrow I 
shall be called to assume new responsibilities, 
and on the day after the broadside of the 
world’s wrath will strike. # will strike hard. 
I know it, and you will know it. Whatever 
may happen to me in the future, I shall feel 
that I ean always fall back upon the shoulders 
and hearts of the class of ’56 for their appro- 
val of that which is right, and for their chari- 
table judgment wherein I may come short in 
the discharge of my public duties. You may 
write down in your books now the largest 
percentage of blunders which you think I wil) 
be likely to make, and you will be sure to find 
in the end that I have made more than you 
have calculated—many more. 

‘‘This honor comes to me unsought. Ihave 
never had the Presidential fever—not even for 
a day; nor have I it to-night. I have no 
feeling of elation in view of the position I 
am called upon to fill. I would thank God 
were I to-day a free lance in the House or the 
Senate. But it is not to be, and I will go for- 
ward to meet the responsibilities and discharge 
the duties that are before me with all the firm- 
I hope you 
will be able conscientiously to approve my 
conduct, and when I return to private life I 
wish you to give me another class meeting.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEER. 


[The r —_ of all new publications delivered at 
ns Editorial, Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising ua of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
EZRA COOK. 

** Revised Ritual of Odd 

J. Blanchard. 
A. D. F. Ranpoups & Co., N. Y. 
‘¢ Where the Old and the New Versions Differ.” 
T. & T. CLARK. 

‘“‘ Hand-Books for Bible-Classes. By Drs. Dods 
and Whyte. 

Preparatory History and Final Destination 
of Men.” 


By Prof. 


§. E. Cassino. 
‘* Sea Mosses.” By A. R. Hervey, A.M. 
E. STEIGER & Co. 
’ The Dictionary of Education and Instruction.” 
By Henry Kiddle and J. Shem. 


(People’s Library.) 
osh Billings’s-Spice Book.” 
** Like no Other Love.” 
HARPER & Brosz., N. Y. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
“Sydney.” By Georgiana M. uraik. 
GEORGE HARLIN. 
‘*The Skeleton in the House.” By Fred. Spiel- 
GEo. MuNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
** The Jangada.” By Jules Verne. 
** Among the Hills.” 
** Like no Other Love.” 
*“* Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 


MAGAZINES. 
Penn Monthly, The American Journal of Science, 


Patter’s Monthly, Brentano’s Chese Monthly. 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 


FIFTH VOLUME OF 


“Appletons’ Home Books.” 


and delightful volume, written by a distin- 
guished lady of New York society. 


Illuminated Cover. Cloth,12mo. Price, 60 cts. 


‘‘APPLETONS’ HoME Books” now consist of 
‘Building a Home,” illustrated; *‘How two 
Furnish a Home,” illustrated ; 
Garden,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Tome Grounds,” i!lu-- 
trated; and “Amenities of Home.” Cloth. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
1.3 & 5 Bonn New YORK. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 
Publishers, 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


WILL NOW SELECT BOOKS FOR THE 
FALL CAMPAIGN, 


and cannot possibly find a better book for Choirs, 
Conventions and Singing Classes, than L. O. EMER- 
SON’S ($1.00), which 
is to be ERALD OF PRAI E the ‘eading book 
for 1881-1882. . Success follows success in the suc- 
cessive issues of Emerson’s books, and this is to be 
no exception tothe rule. Jt isin press, and nearly 
ready. A less expensive book will b THE IDEAI, 
(75 cts.) made expressly for the Singing: C.asses, 
and except in size, is quite as good, and on the 
same plan as THE HERALD OF PRAISE. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEN 


will search far and long before finding a better Sun- 
day School Song book thaa THE BEACON 
LIGHT. (%cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. 
Or LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cents.) By R. M. 
McINTOSH. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


will not fail to examine our 1 ew and superior 
WELCOME CHORUS. ($1.00.) By W. 8. 
TILDEN. For High Schools. And the newest and 
best Common School Song Book, by L. O. EMER- 
SON, called SONG BELLS. (50 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


THE LONG-EXPECTED PRAISE BOOK, 


WORSHIP SONG, 


\AYMNS and TUNES,) 


Songs for the Sanctuary, etc.,) assisted by the 
Rev. J, GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 
Specimen pages free. A specimen copy will be 


sent to any Pastor or Committee on request, to be 
returned if not adopted. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
Useful to Everybody! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages. -.-- - .-$30 per 100 
Words only.----++--++++++eeeeeeeeeeseees $10 per 100 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
6 East Ninth Sees New York. 

HUNT. Publishers, New-York. 
CONTINENTAL INS.iCO., 


ca Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Yo le 
sent, free to an on application. 
on BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve ample for for all for al other Soe 
Unallotied Sar 1,000, 
Deduct uct for future decline dit 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891...83,888,719 41 


- This Company its business under the re- 
strictions of the New York Saf : 
Cxnus GEO HOPE’ Prov't, 


“Amenities of Home” is a most suggestive 


‘“*‘The Home FILLED 


By JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Mus. Doc., (Musical Editor of | § 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Av. and 13th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 
MAIL OROER | 
AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING OUT OF THE 
TY OR THOSE AT THE 


SEA SHORE, 


OR IN HE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
ON THEIR ORDE PROMPTLY 
yi TO THEIR ENTIRE SATISFAO- 


URING JULY AND THIS ESTAB- 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC: 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 188t. | 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums en Marine Risks fr_m 1st 
ae 1880, to 81st December, 


Premiums on not marked 
off ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 « 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 81st eee, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
same peri 6086 
Returns = 


miums 
96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United states and State of Ne 


Real and Claims due ‘the 
Company, estimated at......... 
Premium Notes & Bills Recetvable. 


71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will bc paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal eequnsansalinan: on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 

The outstanding certificates oi thy issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paic to the holders 
thereof, or their on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 

which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at thc 
ment, and canc: lled, 


of pay. 


A dividend ot Forty per cent, is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
certificates w issued on 
the Third of May next. : 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seo’. 
TRUSTEES: 


Epwin D. Moncan, 


RavEN. L. STvuaRtT, 
Wu. StTuRGIs, James G, De Forest. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BensaMIN H. Figtp £CHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
O. Low, WILLIAM Bryce, 
E.Dopez, W H. F 
Thomas F Younas, Taos B. 
omas F, DD 
A, Horace K, THURBER, 
Joun we 
EEB, ENRY CoOL 
P. BurRDETT, L, 
J. D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice 
W. M. ise MOORE, 24 Vice 
4. A. BRAVENs ia Vice Pree’* 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleepin 
pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 

drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in 
the kitchen range, where all germs, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner” for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Union ” for July 
13th, page 36. Call and see it at 
1367 or 58 Broadway New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 


No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


— 
00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
000 0¢ 
921 34 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpmunD W. CoRLIz® 
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The Home. 


LUNCHEON. 
ae J. T. 


ees is a word most elastic in its signifi- 
cance, and may mean anything—from a sandwich 
to a meal served in as many courses asa dinner. It 
may be cold or it may be hot, and just as formal or in- 
formal as one chooses to muke it. Thackeray has 
called this meal a reflection on breakfast and an insult 
to dinner; but when one breakfasts at eight and dines 
at six or seven, luncheon is so far removed from each 
as to be entirely respectful, and is certainly a necessity 
to ordinary humanity. In cities, or in suburban towns 
where gentlemen goto the city daily, the custom of 
taking late dinners prevails, and under these circum- 
stances luncheon can be arranged without any refer- 
ence to masculine tastes. Even at lunch parties the 
guests are usually all ladies, and this is one of the 
most pleasant and social ways for a woman to entcr- 
tain her friends. 

If one must depend upon the resources of a small 
country town for one’s marketing, it is desirable to 
keep a good supply of potted meats, sardines, fancy 
crackers, canned fruit, etc., in the house, and not 
allow the cake box to run toolow. Then if friends 
come unexpectedly to spend the day, as even other- 
wise considerate people will do, it is easy to provide a 
tempting lunch on short notice. If these things are at 
hand a plain family dinner can be transformed into a 
dainty lunch, if one is skillful in making the best of 
things. An ordinary family lunch is generally a very 
informal repast, but it should be an informality far 
removed from carelessness. All the dishes are placed 
upon the table at once, and the services of a waitress 
are little needed. If there are children in the family, 
this should be their most substantial meal, and proper 
things provided for them. 

A simple lunch, and yet one quite nice enough even 
if guests were present, could all be placed on the table 
at once, only changing the plates when necessary. 
The table should be set as for breakfast, and dessert 
plates prepared with finger-bowls, etc., placed on the 
side-board. As the hostess will pour the tea or coffee, 
the principal dish should be placed in front of the 
person who sits opposite to her, and the other things 
at the sides. The fruit should be placed in the center 
of the table, with cake, fancy crackers, etc., on pretty 
decorated plates around it. If stewed oysters are 
served first, oyster plates should be set in a pile before 
the person who helps them and a breakfast plate at 
each place. The tureen and oyster plates are removed 
before the other substantial dishes are offered. Cake 
and preserves or fresh fiuit are offered last, and after 
the dessert plates have been substituted for those 
which have been used. For berries or preserves glass 
or decorated preserve plates should be placed by the 
dish which holds them. For other fiuit the dessert 
plates are all which will be needed. 

‘For lunch parties the table should be set.and deco- 
rated in the way which has been described for dinner, 
and the meal is served in the same way. Some per- 
sons prefer a colored lunch cloth, but this is entirely a 
matter of taste. Bouillon is often served as a first 
course in bouillon cups, placing one of these on each 
plate just before lunch is announced. Tea or coffee 
cups may be used for this purpose if it is more con- 
venient. Instead of Jowillon any ordinary soup may 
be served in soup plates as it would be at dinner. If 
tea, coffee or chocolate is preferred with the lunch, 
the tea service is placed before the hostess after the 
soup is removed and remains until the table is cleared 
for dessert. In this case the other dishes are set be- 
fore the host or, in his absence, one of the guests who 
has been requested to fill his place. Or the coffee may 
be brought to the table after dessert in after-dinner 
coffee cups. 

The second course mirht consist of some kind of 
game with potatoes, or lamb chops which have been 
carefully trimmed and the bones scraped and covered 
with little paper ruffies. A nice way to serve the lat- 
ter is to make a center of mashed potatoes, stuffed 
baked tomatoes, or almost any vegetable, and lay the 
chops around it. Croquettes are very nice for lunch- 
eon and are both easy to make and inexpensive; as any 
kind of cold meat, fowl and even fish may be trans- 
formed in this way into a dainty dish. Potato and 
rice croquettes make a pleasant variety in the way of 
serving those vegetables. 

A salad would be next in order and afterward the 
dessert, which generally consists of ices, creams or 
meringues, with fancy cakes and fruit. 

A formal lunch would be served exactly like a din- 
ner, differing only in the dishes of which it is com- 
posed. For lunch, entreés and cold dishes take the 
place of the joints and more substantial dishes which 
would be appropriate for dinner. This makes it a 
xiuch easier form of entertainment, as.there are fewer 


hot dishes and almost everything can be ready to 
bring to the table before lunch is announced. Many 
more courses might be introduced, if desired, than 
those which have been mentioned. 

It adds much to the appearance of the table at any 
meal if the meats, etc., are garnished with little sprigs 
of parsley, and a box of it growing in the kitchen win- 
dow will supply all that is needed. 


LONG ENGAGEMENTS Ok EARLY 
MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp Beecner. 


“Do you not think, Mrs. Beecher, that long engagements are 
much safer than early marriages? A company of young people have 
been discussing this question and cannot agree, so we have decided 
to request you to tell us through The Christian Union what you 
think about it. A large minority of us incline to favor long engage- 
ments.” 

HERE are two sides to your question. As soonas 
young men are prepared to begin their life’s 
work, after having finished the education which was 
intended to fit them for it, we by all means decide in 
favor of anearly marriage both for young men and 
women. There is no period in a young man’s life when 
he so much needs the counsel, sympathy and inspiration 
which are always born of true love, as when in his 
fresh uncontaminated young manhood he begins the 
battle of life; a battle that all must fight in their first 
efforts for independent self-support; and he is safest 
and far more certain of success who enters the arena 
of life shielded by the love which will unite wath him 
in laying the foundations of home. 

Knowing that the queen of his heart presides in his 
simple dwelling, and his labors must provide the means 
to keep it, while the wife seeks in all loving ways to 
aid him by tender care and judicious economy—how 
can this thought fail to give impetus to every exertion? 
All self-denial, all toil becomes pleasure; it is for her— 
for both made one. Whatever the avocation, the su- 
preme love shielding the new home is the same. The 
woodman’s ax swings lighter, the heavy blows on the 
anvil have more music than fatigue in them, the 
farmer whistles cheerfully over his plow, the me- 
chanic’s severest toil is lightened by a sweet refrain, 
when he knows that his fair young bride is in sym- 
pathy with him, and while watching his return is pro- 
viding daintily for his pleasure and comfort, eager to 
give him loving welcome. To the artist at his easel 
come fairer visions to be transformed to the canvas 
because of the dear one presiding over his house. The 
author in his study finds the dullest subjects clothed 
in freshness and vigor because of the gentle critic to 
whom he can go for aid and encouragement. The 
lawyer prepares his case with better balanced energy, 
thinks more clearly, pleads his cause with more 
effective eloquence, inspired by the cheering words 
uttered by the young wife as he goes to his labors, 
whose thoughts he is assured will follow his work with 
her judicious, tranquilizing sympathy. The physician, 
in his daily rounds among the sick and suffering, 
knows there is one, now all his own, praying for his 
success, and that knowing so fills his being that his 
very presence by the sick bed has healing in it. The 
young pastor in his efforts to minister to the spiritual 
wants of his flock will speak peace to the troubled 
souls committed to his trust with far more zeal and 
tenderness for the love that will smile on him when he 
returns home. 

In every sphere in life the early marriage that 
makes two faithful hearts the uyited architects of a 
true home is a blessing that is not fully understsod. 
It builds up a more perfect man and womanhood than 
can be realized in any other way. Each shields the 
other from a host of worldly temptations that lie in 
wait, and spring upon those who walk alone. Early 
marriages are the strongest assurances of a pure life. 
Marriages deferred till one has had a fine time ‘‘to 
look about,” to judge prudently, not through eyes of 
romance, too often prove fearful temptations to wrong 
doing. The manor woman.-who enters the married 
state from prudential reasons, not through the rich 
romance of the heart, has simply made a business 
bargain instead of accepting whut God meant to be 
the most blessed gift to man. 

Let young people defer marriage until they are 
caught in the fatal nets of society life, and allow them- 
selves to be guided or governed by the rules and ideas 
that custom sanctions, and they are soon tempted to 
feel that one must look for position, and argue that 
marriage must be deferred through prudential reasons. 
The young men learns to yield to the guidance of am- 
bition rather than love; and the young girl who loved 
early, but waited for a few ‘‘seasons” in fashionable 
life, soon learns to feel that prudence bids ner wait till 
her lover can enable them to begin life in as much style 
and splendor as her parents had worked themselves up 
to when their daughter arrives atan age to be grafted in- 
to another stock. But ‘ a graft should always be willing 
to be a graft, and wait until by legitimate growth it has 


made its own top,” and is tall-and strong enough to 
vie with the parenttree. ‘*‘ Woe to that girl who says, 
I will not marry until my lover can provide for me at 
the beginning of our marriage life as lavishly and 
fully as my father could at the end of his.” But God’s 
blessing goes with her who carrics into her new life all - 
the delicacy and refinement of thought and action which 
she learned in the luxury and abundance of her wealthy 
father’s house, proving that his wealth had only en- 
riched the higher parts of her nature, and not so min- 
istered to the grosser, selfish parts that she could not 
go forth to build up another home under many difficul- 
ties, much self denial, and perhaps some hardships. 
Giving herself to the chosen one, she is ready to accept 
her husband’s less abundant—it may be straitened 
—circumstances, that both together may cheerfully 
build up a fair estate, and noble position, by beginning 
at the foundation. 

But there are cases where a long engagement must 
be accepted. Itis full of dangers; but if each hold 
fast integrity, and swerve not from allegiance until the 
circumstances which compelled a delay have passed, 
or been overcome, then a long engagement is sure to 
end in a happy marriage; for a love that has not been 
shaken by the long delay, and usually long absences, 
is not built on sand, but on a rock, over which floods 
may sweep, and the wind beat, and it fails not, for it 
was established on immovable foundations. When, in 
very early youth, before education in completed, and 
some employment secured, two meet-——are druwn to- 
gether and become devotedly attached—then we favor 
the long engagement, with all its perils and many heart- 
aches; forany sacrifice is better than to relinquish the 
first love. Wearea firm believer in the first love, 
given when the heart is young and tender, unstained 
by too close contact with the world and its bewitch- 
ing and beguiling allurements. Such love honestly 
given and as honestly returned is, next to a mother’s 
love, the safeguard of young men and maidens. This 
once secured, the world may spread out all her devices 
ever so skillfully and she will not break the bond. __ 

So, because first young love is so sweet, so strong, 
and when faithfully nurtured so enduring, we say, ‘‘ Let 
it not go,” even if it can be held only by a long engage- 
ment. 


NOURISHMENT FOR THE SICK. 
By E.izaBetH RosBInson Scovin. 


ET me feed a sick patient, and who will may give 

the medicine. In all illness far more depends 
upon the proper feeding of the sick person than is gen- 
erally believed. If the strength is sustained from the 
beginning by nourishment given judiciously, there is 
a better prospect of its being equal to the demand that 
must be made upon it sooner or later. When the case 
is a serious one there is little or no appetite. The 
thought of food excites disgust. One thing after an- 
other is refused, until the friends, completely discour- 
aged with many vain attempts to please, turn away 


saying: 


‘*Oh, well, it’s no use forcing him to eat; perhaps 
he will feel more like it by and by.” 

This is precisely what the patient will not do if left 
to himself; and valuable time is lost in waiting for a 
moment that never comes. Begin, then, from the first 
to give liquid nourishment in small quantities fre- 
quently. It is more easily swallowed and digested 
than anything solid, however delicately prepared, and 
as there is generally thirst it is, as a rule, readily tuken. 
The chief reliance must be placed on milk. One pint 
is equal to a full-sized mutton-chop, and it is incom- 
parably more nourishing than any animal broth, not 
excepting beef-tea, that has too long held a rank to 
which its merits are far from entitling it. 

Boiling meat coagulates the albumen, the principal 
nutritive element, converting it into a solid which is 
carefully eliminated when the broth is strained, leaving 
behind a mass of shreds floating in water. Milk, on 
the contrary, contains fourteen per cent. of solid mat- 
ter, and is rich in the constituents necessary to supply 
the wants of the system. One-eighth part lime-water 
added to the milk will prevent it from disagreeing with 
the most fastidious stomach. Where there is no nausea 
a small tumblerful may be given every two hours. If 
there is the slightest tendency to sickness it must be 
omitted for an hour or two, and then resumed in very 
small quantities, a tablespoonful or less being given 
iced, or as cold as possible, every half hour until the 
disagreeable feeling has passed away. If the sick per- 
son is fond of milk, he will take it for some time with- 
out growing weary of it; when it begins to pall the 
nurse must tax her ingenuity to make achange. If 
stimulant is ordered, it may be put inthe milk. A tea- 
spoonful of sugar with a few drops‘of essence of vanilla, 
alternated with essence of lemon or rose water, makes 
a pleasant variety. If tea and coffee are permitted by 
the physician, enough of either to flavor the milk may 


-be added without producing any injurious effect. 


When the yolk of an egg cannot be borne, the white 
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may be given with perfect impunity. Albumenized 
milk is prepared by shaking in a wide-mouthed bottle 
or jar one pint of milk with the whites of two eggs. 
These are so thoroughly incorporated by this process 
that few would suspect their presence, and the mixture 
is-‘much more nourishing than the milk alone. A deli- 
cious egg-nogg is made by beating the yolk of an egg 
separately and adding to it three teaspoonsful of sugar 
with the juice of half a lemon squeezed on it; when 
well mixed the milk is poured in, the white, beaten to 
a stiff froth with a small teaspoonful of sugar and a few 
drops of lemon juice, is heaped on the top or beaten 
through the milk, according to the fancy of the maker. 
Orange juice may be substituted for the lemon, or 
sherry used to give it flavor when stimulant is allowed. 
Albumenized water is a refreshing and at the same time 


a nourishing drink. It is prepared like the milk, by 


shaking together the whites of two eggs and a pint of 
cold water, and flavored with lemon juice, a slice of 
lemon being left floating in the glass. Cold toast-water 
can be used to make it. 

Sometimes when an invalid is tired of milk in every 
other form he will take it in the shape of ice-cream. 
Not the deleterious compound sold in shops, consisting 
principally of corn-starch, and in which the cream is 
conspicuous by its absence, but wholesome home-made 
ice-cream, with nothing in it but good, rich cream, 
pure sweet milk, whites of eggs—the yolks should 
be omitted except for convalescents—a little sugar and 
flavoring. Marion Harland, in her admirable ‘‘Com- 


mon Sense in the Household,” gives directions for mak- 


ing ice-cream freeze itself that reduce this hitherto 
troublesome dish to a mere bagatelle, almost as easily 
accomplished as a blanc mange. 

A thin boiled custard, made with two eggs to a pint 
of milk and given cold, is a pleasant change. Oatmeal, 
Indian meal or barley gruel, made with plenty of milk, 
are desirable articles of diet. If chocolate or cocoa 
can be borne, a little added to the milk will disguise 
the taste of which the palate has grown weary. In 
short, milk being the staple, there is practically no limit 
to the various ways in which a clever nurse can dis- 
guise it, to the great comfort and benefit of her patient, 
who would be more surprised than any one if he were 
told he was living principally on milk and eggs. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 


BNCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

As this is the season of the year for cholera infantum among 
children, and knowing of an excellent remedy that I have tried, I 
transcribe it for your colamn. 

It is one tablespoonful of white-oak acorn coffee, the acorns to be 
prepared the same way as ordinary coffee; pour on it one cup of 
boiling water. After steeping a little add a cupful of milk that has 
been boiled and sweetened a little with loaf sugar. Let the child 


drink freely of it, or it can be given through the nursing bottle as | 


often as it needs nourishment. 

Another remedy, and preventive also, is a red flannel band worn 
on the bu wels during the summer. Respectfully, H. L. M. 
' Cholera infantum is too dangerous a disease for anyone 
but a skillful doctor to manage. It may be easy by strong 
astringents to contro! the difficulty in the bowels alone, but 
death may come through the brain in consequence. The 
white-oak possesses in its bark and its fruit strong astringent 
_ qualities, and a coffee make of the roasted acorns might be a 
good tonic, used with discretion, but no young child should 
have such a drink ‘“* freely ’ unless by the express orders of 
a competent physician. Before roasting the shells should be 
taken off. A flannel band, if not too tight nor too thick 
and heavy, is a safeguard both summer and winter. Many 
a child dies of cholera infantum because it is tampered with 
in the beginning by an ignoramus or a tyro; it is one of the 
cases where a little learning is a dangerous thing if allowed 
to direct. 


A gentleman wishes to learn, through your paper, how to wait upon 
strangers at table. 

Whom should he help first of a company of strangers? 

ASHFIELD, Mass. H. S. R. 

Ladies first; any specially honored guests taking the pre- 
cedence; then the lady of the house; then gentlemen guests 
generally in the order of age, though not always or necessa- 
rily ; sometimes special circumstances will single out a young- 
er guest for precedence; then members of his own family 
Other than ladies; last of all himself. There is, however, no 
absolute rule ; common sense will modify all rules. Sometimes 
, an invalid, for example, must be given precedence ; and it 
may even be legitimate to help the ‘‘ baby” before guests 
sometimes, to promote the guests’ greater comfort. The ori- 
gin of the custom of first helping the lady of the house is thus 
stated and sensibly commented on in Mrs. Henderson’s “‘ Prac- 
tical Cooking,” etc.: ‘‘ The custom originated in ancient 
times, when the hospitable fashion of poisoning was in 
vogue. Then the guests preferred to see the hostess partake 
of each dish before venturing themselves. Poisoning is not 
now the order of the day, beyond what is accomplished by 
rich pastry and plum 


Under Hints, Questions, etc., please be so kind as to give in The 
Christian Union the pronunciation of Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, and 
oblige a subscriber. 

It is difficult to express it on’paper. B’yérnstyerne 
B'yérnson is as near it'as we can get. The point is to give 
the sound of e to the j and run the letters Bjorn into one 
and stjerne into another, 


attached to her words, 


Our Young Folks. 


WHAT AND WHERE. 
By Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


RETTY comet, golden comet, 
Whither do you hie ? 

Are you bound on some swift mission 
Through the northern sky ? 

Do you have to keep in order 
All the little stars— 

Take a message, now and then, 
From Jupiter to Mars ? 


How I wish you’d come this way, 
With your golden tail! 

If you’re tired on the journey, 
Why not come by rail ? 

I should think it would be jolly, 
Riding through the air— 

Whiz-a-whirl !—whirl-a-whiz ! 
Rushing here and there ! 


Suppose I take a big balloon 
And soar up in the sky, 

Would you take me on your back 
And show me how to fly ? 

O, how lovely it would be! 
How the birds would stare, 

To see a little boy like me 
Sailing through the air! 


Pretty comet. golden comet 
Tell me what you are! | 

Why you come and go again, 
Like a flying star! 

Why the lovely golden star-dust 
Follows in your train! 

I should think if you came near 
There'd be golden rain ! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID! 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


OSY RAYMOND, like the immortal Jack, ‘ put 

in her thumb, and pulled out ”’—not a plum, but 
a five dollar bank-note, crisp and new, which she 
waved exultingly before the six pairs of eyes of all 
shades, but one expression. 

‘*Where did you get it?” cried the one who could 
first catch her breath, and then came a perfect chorus 
of interrogations and exclamations. 

‘Uncle Joe,” said Cosy concisely, with another dip 
in the air of the cherished note. 

‘‘Isn’t he splendid!” The girls looked in each 
others’ faces; then each gave Cosy three or four 
rapturous hugs, and then settled down to plans and 
consultations. 

‘“‘It doesn’t exactly belong to the Society,” said 
Martha Green, otherwise called Patty. 

‘*T should think not,” exclaimed Prim; Cosy’s par- 
ticular confidante, and sharer in general of all her 
scrapes and trials. ‘‘Cosy’s paid her tax in full. 
This is a present. What are you going to do with it, 
Co?” she asked suddenly, unable to restrain her 
curiosity a second longer. | 

‘¢ Yes, do tell us,” cried ‘one and all. 

‘*T know,” broke in Callie Smith, interrupting. 

‘‘Do be still, Cal,” said Patty, nudging her, ‘‘ you 
don’t know at all; you’re always a-guessing.” 

‘*T ain’t, either,” said Callie, indignantly; ‘‘ now, 
Patty Green, you may jus take that back—so!” 

‘*T ain’t a-goin to take anything back I’ve said,” 

retorted Patty, vexed to be hindered from hearing the 
story from Cosy’s own lips—‘‘ and I’m tired to death 
of your asking me to take things back. Do go on 
Cosy, do!” She leaned her elbows on her knees, and 
with her face in her hands listened intently for ™ 
longed-for revelation. 
— **You shall, too!” cried Callie, in the greatest 
dudgeon, and losing sight of the wonderful story 
she jumped up, and reaching over, took up the end of 
Patty’s long, yellow braid, and gave it a pump-handle 
shake that brought an exclamation of grief from its 
wearer. 

‘*Leave my hair alone!” cried Patty, flouncing 
around, her cheeks are all aflame, and her eyes flash- 
ing—“ or 

‘*Come, girls,” interposed Juliet Woodford, who by 
reason of her living in the biggest house, and of her 
being the squire’s daughter, had generally great weight 
‘*don’t quarrel and fight. 
’Tisn’t nice.” 

Whenever Juliet said, ‘‘’Tisn’t nice,” and drew her- 
self up in that way, the little Club always stopped to 
think of their manners at once. So now the two dis- 
putants cooled off, and with only an occasional glare 
at each other returned with interest to the first sub- 
ject under consideration. 

‘‘Tell on, Co—what are you going to do with it?” 
asked Patty, smoothing down her rufiled apron, and 
her spirits as well. 

‘‘Well, there are two things I want to do most 


awfully,” said Cosy reflectively, and giving the new 
treasure a succession of loving little pats asit lay in 
her lap, ‘‘and one is, to have an ice-cream party for 
the Club”— 


‘‘Oh—oh!” The enthusiastic shout that came as 


| from one throat, at this, would have satisfied a more 


exacting soul than even Cosy’s. 

‘* Well, why don’t you doit?” asked one of the 

girls at length. 
_ * Because,” said Cosy, with a little pucker between 
her eyebrows, ‘‘the five dollars won’t do both things. 
And if we spend it for ice-cream, why, then, ’twill all 
be eaten up, and nobody ’ll have anything to show for 
it.” 

‘*We’ll have a dreadful good time while we are eat- 
ing it,” sighed Patty, smacking her lips. 

‘¢ And besides, it’]] be the first time I’ve ever been at 
a party where they had ice-cream,” said Prim honestly, 
awfully disappointed at the slim prospect of this one’s 
coming into being. 

‘* Haven’t you ever had ice-cream at a‘party ?” cried 
Callie, glancing over to see if Julict was listening. 
‘*Why, I declare!” She gave an affected little laugh 
as she spoke, and shook her long curls. 

‘*No. Have you?” Prim turned on her suddenly, 
and looked her straight in the eyes. 

‘*Yes—that is”—began Callie confusedly—‘‘I had 
boiled custard, and that’s just the same, only ’tisn’t 
quite so cold.” 

‘* Boiled custard !” cried Patty in . high disdain, and 
perfectly tickled to pay up old scores. ‘‘Oh dear me, 
girls! Callie ’ll be the death of us some day, she’s so 
fine!” 

‘‘Why can’t we have it, and give up the other thing— 
whatever it was ?” cried one of the smaller girls, edg- 
ing up to Cosy and her five dollar bill. 

‘What was the other thing ?” asked Juliet. 
don’t you let us vote, Co?” 

‘*Good ; pass round the hat,” cried Prim, starting 


= Why 


up. ‘‘Do, Co, tell on what it was, and then let’s all 
choose. That is,” she added, “if ’twas for the 
Society.” 


‘‘It was,” said Cosy in slow tones; ‘‘at least what 
would be good for the Socicty.” 

‘**Tell on,” cried all the girls. 

So Cosy, with much smoothings out of the infinites- 
imal creases in the bank-note, and many glances on 
the different faces for sympathy, unfolded plan No. 2. 

‘‘ You know, girls, Widow Barker’s cow.” 

‘Oh dear!” a dismal chorus of groans greeted her 
ears, and stopped further explanations. 

‘‘She’s a horrid, stuffy old woman,” cried Patty, 
vindictively. ‘‘I always did hate her, and now she’s 
going to run off with our five dollars !” 

‘* And if ’twasn’t a cow, ’twould be something else,” 
cried Prim, horribly disappointed as she saw the turn 
affairs were taking, and the loss of prestige to Cosy. 
‘*Don’t, Cosy. I wouldn’t.” 

‘‘She’s always complaining,” said Juliet decidedly. 
‘* My father says she’s a nuisance, and its a pity she’s 
in the village.” 

That was enough with the others! If ‘*the Squire” 
had said so, Cosy might plead forever and ‘‘ Widow 
Barker” and her cow still remain unpopular. One and 
all looked triumphant, and the little twinges at heart 
began to sting less, as they all began to exclaim, as 
one girl, | 

‘‘There, now ; you see, Co, it would be bad to give 
it to her. So let’s have the party.” 

But Cosy shook her head with its clustering rings of 
bright brown hair, and said sadly, ‘*‘ But she’s poor, 
girls, and she’s got to live somewhere.” 

‘* Well, ’tisn’t our fault it ‘she is poor,” cried Callie, 
twisting uneasily in her seat. ‘‘And I do wish we 
needn’t talk about it.” 

“No, I don’t see what we’ve got to do about it, 
really, Cosy,” said Prim, longing to pour private words 
into the ear of her friend. 

‘* But it’s our fault if she stays poor,” insisted Cosy, 
with a second shake of the brown head, ‘‘ when we’ve 
got the money to help her with. And she does so 
want a cow, and she can buy one if she only has five 
dollars more.” 

‘‘The poor thing would starve to death if she got 
it,” said Juliet contemptuously. ‘‘ Or else somebody’d 
have to whittle its nose off, to make it sharp enough 
to get a blade of grass between the stones in her old 
pasture.” 

The girls burst out laughing at the description of 
the poor cow’s dilemma, and one of them said ‘“* There, | 
you see its no use, Cosy. Let’s have the party.” 

‘* Deacon Bunce says if Widow Barker can only get 
a cow,” said Cosy with a confident, radiant smile, 
‘*that he’ll let it graze in his meadow; and then he’ll 
help her out about its feed for the winter. So that’s 
fixed. ’Tisn’t any use, girls; my mind’s made up, for 
one. We ought to give this money to her, for there’s 
only five dollars wanting and it seems just as if this 
came on purpose.” | 

She waved the bank-note again towards them, this — 
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time with a resolute hand and a determined look on 

her face. 

“Do give it, then!” cried Callie, losing what little 
patience she ordinarily possessed. ‘‘ You’re always 

doing just the queerest, horridest things, and this is 

the worst of all!” 

“‘IT sh’d think Cosy had a right to give away her 
own five dollars if she had a mind to,” said Prim 
coolly. ‘‘She’s very good to let us say anything about 
it at all.” 

**Oh no,” cried Cosy heartily, ‘‘I want youall to say 
just which you’d rather. I’ve given the moncy in to 
the Socicty; what’s the use of belonging to the Words- 
worth Club if we can’t all enjoy it together?” she 
cried ; ‘‘ five dollars and all !” 

“Yow re just as good!” impulsively declared the 
small girl of the party, and getting up she flung her 
arms around Cosy’s neck, ‘‘and I love you, and I’m 
going to vote for the cow!” 

**Soam I,” saidanother. ‘‘AndI”— 
all around the circle, as if by magic. 

**Don’t let’s do it that way,” cried Prim, jumping 

up. ‘Get the hat.” 

Cosy ran in and got Deacon old 
brown hat from off the hall table, and rushing out to 
the piazza again found Juliet snipping up little pieces 
of paper while Prim passed around a stubby little 
pencil she had fished out of her pocket. — 

‘“*All who vote for party say ‘ice-cream,’” said 
Juliet, beginni.g to distribute the bits. 

‘“‘And if you want cow—why, say ‘cow,’” said 
Prim, interrupting. ‘‘ There, now, we’re ready—come 
on, Co, here’s a seat.” 

The hat was passed around by the small girl, and the 
bits collected. And then Juliet was selected to count 
them, which she did with great dignity. 

‘“‘There are six cows and one ice-cream,” she an- 
nounced in a clear voice, after a moment of dreadful 
suspense. 

‘“That ice-cream’s yours, Cal, I know,” laughed 
Prim; delighted, though she had lost the party, that 
Cosy liad her heart’s wish fulfilled. 

‘©»Tis,” said Callie, ‘‘and I wish there were six others, 
Ido! That old cow!” 

‘** There ain’t six cows,” said the small girl, fumbling 
over the completed bits; ‘‘there’s five with the word 
‘cow’ written, and a picture of a pig.” 

“That ain’t a pig,” cried Patty, twitching it out of 
her hand. ‘‘ Don’t you know any better’n that, Rosy 
Hill? That's as good a cow as you could draw, if you 
tried all day.” 

‘“*It all counts the same,” said Prim, joining in the 
laugh over Patty’s sketch. ‘‘Only the next time, 
Patty, I would label my drawings. It’s safer, you 
know.” 

** Widow Barker's got her cow,” cried Cosy, hopping 
up to execute a pirouette. ‘‘Oh, girls!” 

That ‘‘oh, girls,” told how dear the project was to 
her, even without a sight of the shining eyes. 

**Come on fora spin!” Prim flew to her feet, and 
grasping the small girl by the hand jumped off the 
piazza steps on to the smooth grass below. 

The girls, who, now that it was really decided, 
entered heart and soul into the affair, followed suit, 
and had a merry-go-round till all were out of breath. 

*“‘And now,” said Prim, getting up from the grass 
where she had flung herself for a long breath—‘‘ J say,” 
and she flung her hands up melodramatically, ‘‘let’s 
all go and give Aunt Barker a donation visit to-mor- 
row afternoon !” 

“Is she really your aunt?” asked the small girl 
curiously, staring at Prim as she stood panting. 

‘‘Her aunt!” screamed all ‘the others—‘‘Oh, dear!” 

‘**Rosy Hill,” said Prim solemnly, turning her flushed 
face gravely on her, ‘‘ don’t you think all this has gone 
to your head ?” 

‘*It hasn’t gone to my head at all,” said the small 
girl nervously, putting up her hand to feel of that im- 
portant member. ‘‘ You said so, anyway.” 

“‘Only out of respect, dear,” said Prim, still gravely, 
and waving her hand over toward the direction of the 
little tumble-down cottage to which their charity had 
responded. ‘‘Now, then, wake up, Wordsworth 
Club! Tl take jumbles, for I can bake ’em all my- 
self and I know mother ’ll let me do it; she always 
does.” 

take crackers,” said Callie, cause we've got a 
lot, and they ain’t good, but this old woman won't 
care.” 

“‘See here, now,” said Prim, wheeling around on her, 
*‘you ain’t going to smuggle inalot of old musty 
crackers, Callie Smith. If you do, you sha’n’t go at 
all.” 

**Tll take just what I like,” said Callie, indifferently, 
**s0 there, now, Prim Foster.” 

‘*No, you won't, either,” said Prim coolly, ‘‘ for every- 
thing is going under the auspices of the Wordsworth 
Club, and I'll tell you that Club has never been dis- 
graced yet, and don’t intend to be.” 

The big word settled Callie, as Prim knew very well- 


‘‘and I,” went 


stopping short. 


it would, and she came up grandly to the sticking- 
point, from crackers to plum-cake. 

‘‘ Aunt Jane always gives me what I want,” she said 
with an important air. 3 

‘‘T shall take tea,” said little Rosy, whose father kept 
a store; ‘‘she’ll like that.” 

as Good for you, duck!” Prim gave her an approv- 
ing pat on the head, and bent down to whisper some- 
thing in her ear that atoned for her former sharp 
words, and sent a smile all over the little freckled 
face. 

‘* And I'll furnish the loaf-sugar,” said Juliet quict- 
ly, very glad that she was the ‘‘Squire’s” daughter, 
and could do as she pleased. 

Loaf-sugar! The girls stood quite still at that, no 
one liking to break the silence that followed this mag- 
nificent offer. 

‘* What will you take, Patty ?” at last some one said. 
‘You and Florence are the only ones left.” 

‘‘T shall take a—nightcap,” said Patty composedly. 

‘““A nightcap!” screamed Prim. ‘‘For the pity’s 
sake! Don’t, girls, laugh so. People wél/ think we are 
crazy.” 

‘* Yes, a nightcap ; areal, true nightcap,” repeated 
Patty quietly. ‘‘ Mother’s got two or three in the poor- 
basket. They’re new, too; she made them for some 
old woman, but she died with a fit, or something, be- 
fore she had a chance to get’em. And/’tis a great 
deal better to give something that will last, ’'m sure, 
than to take all eating things. That’s what you said 
yourself.” She turned around abruptly on Cosy with 
a convincing little nod. 

‘*So I did,” laughed Cosy, ‘‘and you're right. Night- 
caps win the day.” : 

‘Now, Florence.” Thus brought forward into pub- 
lic notice, the only remaining member of the Club, a 
quiet, retiring girl, gave in as her proposed contribu- 
tion to the *‘ Widow Barker” fund a couple of brown 
towels. 

‘Grandma gave’em to me to send in the missionary 
box last summer, if ’d hem ’em,” she said; ‘‘and I’d 
rather give ’em to this poor old woman.” 

All right,” said Prim. ‘‘ Now, then, cow-money, 
five dollars, one nightcap, tea, loaf-sugar, plum-cake, 
two brown towels, and jumbles!” She counted them 
off rapidly on her fingers, ending with a small shriek 
at the last—‘‘ Hurrah for thé Wordsworth Club!” 

‘* Miss Juliet,” said Jake, the ‘‘Squire’s ” black boy, 
uppearing on the scene, ‘‘your mother wants you to 
come home this present minute. She sent me sharp!” 

got to go too,” said Prim, startingup. ‘‘ Where’ll 
we meet, Co, to-morrow ?” — 

‘Oh! down under the big oak next to the bridge— 
do!” exclaimed Patty. 

** Yes—yes—the very place!” said all the others. 

** And it’s to be a secret,” declared Prim, —- 
**Don’t you say so, Juliet?” 

‘*Of course,” said that young lady, who, next to be- 
ing sent for by her father’s colored servant, delighted 
in a secret. ‘‘What’s the fun if everybody knows 
it ?” 

‘‘We must tell our fathers and mothers,” said Rosy, 
‘* And, besides, I can’t get the tea un- 
less I do.” 

‘Why, of course,” said Prim, laughing. ‘‘I guess 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with it without my mo- 
ther knew all about it. But all other people, you 
know. We are the Wordsworth Club, and it’s useless 
for outsiders to pry.” 

“*The Wordsworth Club,” commanded Cosy, picking 
up a croquet mallet, and giving three decisive thumps 
on the grass, ‘‘ meets to-morrow afternoon at half-past 
three under the big oak by the Pennell bridge, with 
donations as already promised for the Widow Barker. 
By order of the President, Primrose Violet Foster.” 

‘‘Now, Forward march—Home!” commanded 
Prim, and a bwely scampering ensued to carry out the 
order. 

The Wordsworth Club, so named for its mystic 
number, passed current in the village as a circle who 
gained much credit for their literary leanings towards 
an advanced stage of mental improvement. And cer- 
tain old ladies shook their heads dubiously and 
thought ‘*so much book larnin’ warn’t the thing” in 
girls so young. However, their games and out-door 
sports saved them from being broken down in health, 
and vigor, bloom and a perennial flow of good spirits 
came to be the portion of those wlio were so fortunate 


as to belong to the favored few. For they never: 


could have more than seven, else they would, per- 
force, be obliged to part with their beloved name, 
‘and it does sound so fine, girls,” Prim would sigh in 
solid comfort over the title. And so the Wordsworth 
Club flourished mightily, until a kindly, generous 
deed was done that started from alittle seed planted 
by the loving fingers of the seven. 

At half past three the members, as one girl, all 
scuttled in under the big oak, punctual to a dot. Rosy 
was the last one, by reason of tumbling down and 
bursting a hole in her paper of tea, from which she 


lost a share of its contents, as she found herself un- 
able to pick enough up to stuff into the paper again to 
make it a well-filled package. 

After some small skirmishing, Callie carrying the 
plum cake, which she insisted should immediately 
follow the President’s jumbles, the procession moved 
out from under the oak, and took up its line of march 
with slow and stately footsteps. 

‘*Ho—ho!” cried a small boy whom they met by 
the roadside, and he ran into a house near by, where 
the tenants had just movedin. ‘‘Mo-ther,” they could 
hear him gay, ‘‘there’s a lot of girls out here, and I 
guess they’re goin’ down to the buryin’ ground. 
They’ve got things in their hands. Do come an’ look 
at ’em.” 

Aside from this astounding announcement nothing 
adventurous happened until they reached the Widow 
Barker’s little brown hut. 

But here, I grieve torelate, aslight diversion peered. 
Instead of going into the presence of the Widow in 
elegant order, as befitted their kindly errand, their only 
thought now hecame, how to get there at all. For 
without a bit of warning, a big black dog, with wide- 
open mouth and fiercely flashing eyes, who had strayed 
from the new tenants’ house above mentioned, rushed 
out from a thicket upon them, pell-mell, and decidedly 
showed his intention to eat them all up alive, without 
the delay of a choice. 

Helter-skelter, with wild shrieks of fright, with 


plungings and flouncings, the Wordsworth Club 


showed their agility, if not grace, in a most remark- 
able manner. | 

In through the little broken-down gate they flew— 
and up over the big flag-stone step to the unpainted 
door. 
it open—urged on by the panting of the huge dog who 
was following close behind them—and tumbled in, a 
flushed, frightened, utterly demoralized crew to repre- 
sent the elegant and renowned Wordsworth Club! 

‘*Hey!” said the Widow Barker, who was peace- 
fully winding carpet rags over in the corner. _ 

‘*It—was—the—dog!” gasped Prim. ‘‘ Do shut the 
door—somebody ”— 

But the huge animal, satisfied that they were not 
tramps, as he had certainly seen them go into the 
house, slunk off well satisfied. 

** Here’s—some—tea—tea—tea ”—said Rosy, begin- 
ing at once, while she had any left, and sticking out 
towards the hostess a thin, puckered paper, whose 
hole, very perceptibly widened by the headlong race in 
which it had participated, was letting out a nice uittle 
trail of the precious contents. 

‘‘Thank you—thank you!” cried Widow Barker 
gratefully, but with staring eyes. 

‘* Rosy, don’t,” began Prim; and then she whispered 
to the others violently. ‘‘I don’t know but what we 


might as well give’em all in a bunch—I’m so scared and 


puffed up I don’t know what to do.” 

‘‘[Pve got plum cake,” answered Callie, marching 
up to the old lady’s side. ‘‘Oh dear! unless I’ve shook 
out all the plums.” 

**Cosy’s got the best—she’s got your cow,” an- 


‘nounced Prim, in a gleeful shout, close to the old 


lady’s ear. 
‘* Hey ?” said the old woman. 
‘Your cow,” shouted Prim in an ear-splitting voice 
—‘*Oh dear! I can’t make her hear, girls.” 
‘*Don’t you like this ?” asked Juliet, uncovering her 


Without the ceremony of knocking they burst | 


paper of white blocks of sugar, and trying to speak in > 


extra dignity to pay for her wild scramble. 

‘*Poke up your hair, Jule, do,” said Prim back of 
her; ‘‘you look like a gorilla, aad we’re all scaring 
her to death.” 

And just here there arose a dreadfui cry of despair 
over in the further corner. 

“‘T’ve lost—my night-cap!” said Patty’s voice in 
dismal wails. ‘‘Oh dear! and I suppose that dreadful 
dog’s tearing and scratching it to pieces.” 

‘*Come,” said Cosy, in a low voice to Prim, ‘ let’s 
put our presents—what there is left of them—right 
down on the table; and there’s Mr. Babbitt’s cart 
coming down the hill, and he’ll take us home—for, 
look.” 

She pointed to the poor old woman, who had sunk 


back in her chair in such a state of bewilderment that © 


any further tarrying would be cruel. The tears were 
raining down her withered cheeks as if she dimly com- 
prehended their kindness. 

‘* Bless you,” she tried to say through trembling lips. 

Cosy bent down and dropped a warm kiss on the 
withered cheek. The other girls stole up and did the 
same, feeling a thrill of kindly pity down to their very 
finger ends. 

‘*Quick,” said Cosy ; and they all rushed out and 
flung themselves on kind Mr. Babbitt’s mercy, implor- 
ing him to get them home from their dreaded foe. 


‘I shall speak to father,” said Juliet as they all . 


clambered into the old wagon, ‘‘ and have that horrible 
dog killed.” 


‘‘He won't kill him for no one, Pettingill won't,” 
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said Mr. Babbitt coolly, whipping up his horse. 
lang there, Bess!” 

‘‘T hope you see,” said Callie, when they deposited 
her at her own door, “that it would have been a great 
deal better to have had our ice-cream party, Cosy. Now 
nobody’s got anything, for that old woman’s so scared 
she won’t know enough to buy a cow.” 

‘‘ Well, we tried, at any rate,” said Cosy sadly, as the 
door shut after her. 

‘‘So you did, dear,” cried Prim, with a comforting 


kiss, as they cuddled in the straw down in the bottom 


of the wagon, ‘‘ and that’s something.” 

And it was more than something. For Mr. Babbitt 
took good care to spread the news far and wide; and 
the good people of the village, seeing these young 
things so interested in the welfare of a forlorn, friend- 
less old woman, felt heartily reproved, and shame- 
facedly set about doing what they could to make up for 
past neglect. The consequence was, that not only 
Widow Barker had her cow, as nice a one as could be 
bought, but there appeared also, before long, a comfort- 
able, well-built barn for its shelter, in place of the old 
rack of a shed that had hitherto adorned the premises. 
And then new shingles appeared one day on the roof 
of the house, making it rain-tight. Anda new, shining 
stove was brought in one fine morning, and set up by 
kind hands in a warm corner of the poor little room. 


And before anybody quite knew how it had come | 


about, it soon began to be a pleasant duty to compete 
for the honor of serving good Widow Barker, so that 
her voor, sorrowing heart was made glad and happy, 
and her ‘‘last days were her best days.” 

And all because of The Wordsworth Club. 


AUNT PATIENCE'’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
FEEL almost too sad to write to you to-day. My 
mocking-bird, Remmie, has flown away and left 
me. I did seem a little ungrateful in him, for I was 
catching spiders for him and giving him just the best 
time I knew how, when he spied the door open and 
darted out. If I were sure he would enjoy himself and 
_ be better off in freedom I would try not to feel so sorry 
to lose him; but I am afraid he will be caught by some 
cat or die for want of good nursing while he is moult- 
ing. 
“Dear Aunt Patience: 
I want to write to you and tell you how much obliged I am for 
sending me that lovely card. I appreciate it very much as I have 
never seen you. I think the motto is -beautiful as well astrue. I 
should like to see you very much, so I could tell you myself how 
beautiful I think itis. I am eleven years old, and I have two little 
sisters. I enjoy horse-back riding very much, and I ride quite often 
with my father. I would like to know if a person who received the 
prize was helped. My letter was original. You will oblige me very 
much by answering this in your next number. I send you 4 great 
deal of love. I remain your constant reader and friend, 
GEORGIE E. C. 
Last week I was in a row-boat on a beautiful lake, 
and with me was a lady who knows you. What she 
said about you makes me want to see you, and perhaps 
I shall some day. Iam glad you have two dear little 
sisters here to love and help and to love and help you. 
1 think your answer to the puzzle was very good, and 
I am glad you like the motto I sent you. It will help 
you perhaps to bear other disappointments. 


May 21, 1881. 


Sunny AcreEs, April 13, 1881. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 
I was very much pleased to receive that lovely New Year card you 
sent me. I thank you very much for it. I have been reading the 
letters as usual, and feel very well acquainted with many of the 
cousins. | 
I was very sorry to see about Helen D. and Anna. Anna’s little sis- 
ter must feel very sad and lonely without any one to play with; but 
then she will know that Anna is a great deal more happy where she 
is than she would be on earth; but I am sure she must often wish 
her back again. 
Aunt Patience, you asked “where the potter and his clay are men- 
tioned inthe Bible. I find it mentioned several times—Rom. ix., 21 ; 
Ps. ii., 9; Isa. xxx., 14; Jer. xix., 11; Rev. ii., 27. 
I was very much surprised to see in The Christian Union that one 
of the cousins does not know how to amuse herself on rainy days. I 
always find Pots to do, and I thought every little girl was the same ; 
but perhaps it will help her the next rainy day to tell her what I do. 
On such days I play house with my sisters, tableaux, paint in fashion 
books, cut out pictures, draw on slates and with crayons, have con- 
certs, play school, make things for my doll’s house, do fancy work, 
read—I cannot tell you all the fun I have; and then we play games of 
every kind. 
You also asked what we do on Sundays; so I will tell you what I 
do. In the morning Katie and I learn our Sunday-school lesson ; 
then we all go to church together. In the afternoon I try to read a 
little of The Christian Union or some Sunday book; after Sunday- 
school'I read for my little sisters, and we wander about with papa 
and mamma in the garden and under the trees in the summer; in the 
evening we read, and all sing hymns together, down to a little one 
who shcuts * bow wow” for everything to avery loud tune of her 
own. When the little ones are gone to bed Katie and I read a little. 
- We have been delighted with Miss Havergal’s “ Little Pillows ” and 
** Morning Bells ” a friend sent us at Christmas. 
Your niece. Lita G. W. 


Thank you for answering so many of my questions. 
I am sorry not to print the whole of your nicely-written 
letter; but, with such a pile of others waiting, I must 
cut our old friends down a little. I quite agree with 
you about enjoying winter ; and on such a hot day as 
this I am almost inclined to think that green grass, 


leafy trees, singing birds, ripe berries, scarcely pay for 


| the suffering this intense heat brings ; but when a cool 


breeze springs up, and we sit out of doors looking off 


»upon the hills across the river, or lie on the beach, 


watching the surf roll in, then I think summer is plea- 
sant after all. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1881. 
Aunt Patience: 

Having some leisure time to-day I determined to write you. 
Coasting and skating have been grand this winter, and I have had 
more than one fall on the ice, and more than one roll in the snow. I 
hope you will have no hesitation in accepting a young Scotchman as 
your nephew, for suchIam. Iam a native of Dundee, Scotland, but 
have been living in the United States for over six years. I am eleven 
years old, so you see I have spent over half of my life in this coun- 
try. You asked all of your nieces and nephews to tell you which 
books they have read. I have read the following: 

“Arabian Nights,” ‘“ Bertie and his Sister,” Burns’s works, 
“Swiss Family Rcbinson,” ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Wilson’s “* Tales 
of the Borders,’’ all of my Sunday-school library books. Hoping you 
have enjoyed yourself this winter, I remain 

Yours truly, 


I’m very fond of the Scotch. Does your mother sing 
any of the beautiful ballads of Scotland? Your letter 
has waited along time to be printed, but as soon as it 
came to me I took you gladly for a nephew. 


GEORGE F. 


GaRo, Park Co., Colo. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I will try to answer your questions about ranching. The hay is 
put in barns and in stacks also, as the large barns will not hold it 
all. From two to three hundred tons are usually cut on one ranch. 
After the hay has sweated it is baled with a hay press and then is ready 
to be sold. 

We have plenty of fruits and vegetables but they are canned (ex- 
cept potatoes, cabbages, onions, etc.) 

In the summer fresh garden vegetables are brought from the val- 
leys and cafions where they are raised. 

I should like to see a garden and orchard very much. I think you 
would be much pleased to see the mountains from here. 

They surround South Park,so we have beautiful views in every 
direction. Where we live it is higher than Mt. Washington. I hope 
you are well. From your loving niece, Maag@ie E. D. 


To think that different parts of our country are so 
unlike! Never to have seen an orchard! Why, it 
seems as strange as never to have seen a mountain. 
Do you have any trouble about getting hot water 
where you live? I’ve heard it said that on the top of 
Mt. Washington boiling water isn’t very hot. Who can 
tell me if it is so, and why it is? 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I do not feel too old to call you so, although I have nephews of my 
own, but I will not ask you to call me niece, for I think the little 
people ought to have you all to themselves. 

I wonder how many of your young people know that the little 
sparrows who come to us so early in the spring sing on all the rainy 
days. I thought, perhaps, some of them would like to learn a little 
secret from these dear birds, and when the days were dull and gloomy 
sing their little songs and so make somebody’s heart glad and happy. 


Mulock calls in “John Halifax” anatural almanac. We have taken 
great pleasure in doing so. We have a little blank book in which we 
make entries of the days in which we hear the song of the first song 
sparrow, blue bird, robin and all other birds whom we chance to 
hear; or the first note of the frog, the first chirp of the cricket; and 
of the days when we see the first trees in blossom, and gather the first 
wild flowers, and when the first thunder-storm comes, and many other 
things which I should tire you to mention, but which little folks with 
bright eyes would discover. They would have to keep both eyes and 
ears wide open or else all these things in nature would get the start 
of them. 

With love to all the nephews and nieces I am, dear Aunt Patience, 
most cordially yours, Mary P. F. 


This is a delightful suggestion. We should all get 
much more pleasure from the changes of, the weather 
and of the season if we noticed them more carefully. 


MONROE, Nov. 29th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I shall have to call you aunt, as ali the little folks do, but I fear you 
will not feel complimented when I tell you I am a little rat-and-tan 
terrier named Budge. We have a beautiful Maltese cat in the family 
named Toddy, and we are just as good friends as our namesakes in 
‘“* Helen’s Babies.” I live in the beautiful city of Monroe, called 
Floral City, from the abundance of its flowers. Our house is a large 
frame one, surrounded by large maple trees, right on the River 
Raisin. I love my mistress very much and always go with her when 
she gives music lessons. I lie quiet until they arc nearly ended—al- 
ways knowing when it is time to stop—then Iam uneasy. I am a 
very valuable dog, so my mistress tells everyone. The house is sel- 
dom locked, as I always hear when any one touckes the gate, and give 
a low growl, and should they come to the door I bark furiously; 80, 
you see, I keep away burglars. I am always delighted when asked to 
entertain company. I stand on my hind legs and walk across the 
room, then I waltz, or speak, or turn around or roll over; I also take 
notes to persons when I know their names. I went once a quarter 
of a mile at ten at night, when it was very dark and raining hard. I 
did not say a word, but pitched right out. When I arrived, I jumped 
into the lady’s lap, kissed her, and told her all about it. She gave me 
some supper and kept me all night. My last accomplishment is to sing. 
I sif on a stool beside my mistress, she plays a tune that pleases me, 
when I put my little head right up in the air and just yell. Last week 
I received a written invitation toa musical. I accepted, opening and 
closing the entertainment. I know about all that is said in the fam- 
ily, as I always lie in my little embroidered basket and hear every 
word that is said wen they often think me asleep; but just let one 
of the family eveh change their shoes, when I jump up and stand on 
my hind legs and beg to go; but if they just whisper, “ No, Budge ; 
not this time,” I goright back to my basket, never asking again ; but 
if they say yes, you ought to see me hop about! I want to tell youa 
great many more things, and I will, if you print this and want me to. 
Yours lovingly, BuDGE. 


What shall we do, boys and girls, with this accom- 
plished dog? Shall we take him into our family? I 
rather vote that the first boy or girl who grumbles at 


any errand given, or whimpers or teases when denied 


I have wondered whether your nephews and nieces make what Miss 


pleasure, be put out, and this obedient, cheerful Budge 


What do you say? 


ScoFIELD, June 28, 1881. 


be put in his place. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
As you like to hear about all the seauniin times your nephews and 


nieces have, I thought I would tell you about a picnic we had about 


a month ago. We went to Lake Erie, which is about fifteen miles 
from here. There were eighteen of us altogether, and all young 
folks. We started quite early, and got down there a little before 
noon. We ate our dinner in a little summer-house at Point aux 
Peaux, where the great vineyard is. There we walked up the beach 
about three quarters of a mile to Stone Point, where we hired a large 
sailing vessel and a couple of men to manage it, and then what a 
splendid sail we had! 

** We sailed and we sailed ” about an hour and a half, and ther 
walked back on the beach and the rocks, and had our supper. Then 
we watched the white caps a while and came home. 

It was a little after eight when I got home, but we all had a “ splen- 
did time.” Ido not know as I passed a day at a picnic before that 
all had a nicer time than we did that day. Hoping the cousins will 
like to hear about our picnic, I remain 

Your loving niece, 


We are all glad—are we not ?—to hear of such a good 
time. Iam a little afraid of sail-boats unless they are 
managed by very cautious and skillful people. But, 
safely mastered, they are delightful. 


Mc. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, May 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you March 13, 1881. I don’t know whether you got it or 
not. I did not put the number of the street on the envelope nor have 
I seen itin The Christian Union. I was quite interested in that gun 
letter. I have been wanting to get me a revolver, but my father and 
mother will not consent. I don’t want to kill anybody, nor anything, 
nor do I want to shoot cartridges that will kill anybody. I want to 
shoot blank cartridges. I read the letters in The Ckristian Union, 
and likeafthem very much. I amclerk in my father’s office, but 
don’t have much to do. I would send Miss Hyde some cards or 
pictures but I have none nice enough. I would like to see this letter 
in The Christian Union very much, and hope to see it. I will now 
Close, as my letter is quite long. Yours truly, Purr H. K. 


What do you want to shoot for? To hear the noise ? 
Won’t a tin pan struck with a stone make noise 
enough? ’Twould be cheaper. Let Miss Hyde judge 
whether the cards will do. What seem poor and plain 
to you may be beautiful to the eyes less familiar with 
them than yours. . 


Affectionately, AuNT PaTIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


OHARADE,. 


My whole wrote my first, which are my second a great deal to 
many persons. FRANK May. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. To circulate. 
2. Treatment. 
3. The name of a tree. 
4. Viewed. 


5. Found in the water. O. A. G. 


TRANSPOSED FRUITS. 


Don’t you think that ribbon very cheap, Annie? 
There are several large lumps of coal lying in the road. 
A negro is a native of Africa, I believe. 

I have walked a great many miles since breakfast. 
Life has many stern and solemn realities. 

How long will it take to reap ten acres of grain? 
John shot a dozen snipe one day last week. 

You gapers and idlers had best get out of the way. 


PAS AP 


F. M. 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 


The rim, commencing at the figure 1, pertains to a tribe of insects. 
The rim of the hub, commencing at the figure 2,is an ointment, 
composed of four ingredients. 

The spokes, commencing at the figure 1, mean, respectively : 1, an 
engagement ; 2, unequaled ; 3, governing; 4, teembarrass; 5, heaven- 
ly ; 6, to beat ; 7,!having the qualities of a small, malignant spirit ; 8, a 


precious stone ; 9, a delicious beverage; 10, irresolute; 11, a gover- 
ness; 12, a boat used by the Esquimaux; 13, the month last- preced- 
ing the present ; 14, to imbue. S. E. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY W. 
Progresstv Enigma.—Opalescent. 


E Square Word.— BASIL 

AMAS A 

SATAN 

Is AAC 

LANCE 
Mythological Anagrams.—1, Minerva. 2, Calliope. 2, Clio. 4, 
Hydra. 5, Pandora. 6, Endymion. 7, Adoniz, 8, Pegasus. 9, 


Penelope. 


> 
| 
é 
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PROSPECT PARK. 


By Parsons, JR. 


The-study of a really great park is a 
liberal education of itself. But people 
generally walk or drive through our parks 
with a very vague sense of any pleasure 
that could ‘be classed under the term 
‘‘]iberu] education.” It is a natural, 
liealthy pleasure, no doubt, and just one 
of the sensations the park is intended to 
produce. Yet, as I wandered through 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, lately, I could 
not help deploring the general lack of 
the right kind of interest for such places 
that might prove in this very place a 
source of so much profit and enjoy- 
ment that now lies fallow. 

Here was a great, almost unsurpassed 
park, built at acost of millions of dollars, 
spread out before me, with its smiling, 
wide-spreading meadows, tumbling wa- 
ter-falls, piled-up rock-masses, shrub- 
bordered lakes, primeval-looking trees 
—all worthy, for the sake of the mere 
enjoyment to be obtained, of the closest 
and most prolonged study. How many, 
I asked myself, of the thousands who 
are now wandering over its velvet Jawns 
and through its lovely dells have any 
real thought of the surpassing excel- 
lence of everything around them? To 
begin with, how many know the name 
and habits of the humblest flower that 
peeps out of the interstices of some 
half-buried rock, not to speak of the 
wonderful trees gathered here from 
every part of the globe through the 
medium of nurseries? How many note 
as they pass these wonderful specimens 
of Avies Morinda, with its drooping, ex- 
quisitely graceful foliage, and recognize 
that their size and perfection are unique 
because elsewhere in the Northern States 
for some reason they are continually in- 
jured in winter ; or comprehend the value 
of this specimen of the Japan Maple, 
Acer Polymorphum, which certainly for 
size and beauty is unsurpassed in Amer- 
ica? Study alone will enable one to per- 
ceive the beauty and value of a hundred 
such piants here gathered together. Ever- 
greens, evergreen shrubs, strange Japan- 
ese plants, Ruododendrons, weeping and 
purple-leaved trees grow here in profus- 
ion and in unparalleled beauty, and no 
one recks. They pass them by perhaps 
withthe remark, How pretty! but general- 
ly they have eyes that se2 not. Stutues 
are erected in our squares, and thousands 
rush to see what they are told and often 
know is a triumph of art, but here trees 
and shrubs grow with an artistic excel- 
lence to which no statue can bear com- 
parison. Here, as nowhere else, perhaps, 
do we find an art which itself is nature 
in another and perhaps truer sense than 
that of which Shakspeare wrote. Why, 
the place is full of monuments of art, the 
veritable result of Nature’s. own handi- 
work. I could point out scores of speci- 
mens of lovely and noble plants that I do 
not believe could be matched elsewhere 
in the United States ; but who knows this 
fact, of the thousands who frequent this 
park, or who pauses to think that here is 
an opportunity to secure any portion of 
this much vaunted but little understood 
liberal education? But the plants with 
their myriad charms, calculated to train 
the eye and delight the senses, are only 
one, though animportant one, of the valu- 
able features of a great park like this. We 
should also include the birds and the in- 
sects and the rocks, the study of which 
wouldaddto ourfund of delightful nature 
knowledge. But large and inviting as 
are these comparatively unused sources 
of pleasure to be found in a great park, 
we must rate even higher than these the 
opportunity here afforded for the appre 
ciative enjoyment and study of the most 
noble pictures of rural scenery. To be 
able to dwell understandingly on the 
structure of this broadest and subtlest 
effects of grass surface and sunlight and 
shadow, to see how and why rocks are 


piled together here and almost covered 
with turf and plants, and lakes excavated 
there, and bordered with flowering 
shrubs, does not argue a better heart, but 
it does prove that there has been pro- 
found study of the fairest portions of 
both art and science, and very likely a 
corresponding widening and strengthen- 
ing of the mental and moral tone. Let a 
busy man of the world spend regularly a 
brief part of his leisure time studying the 
innumerable beauties of such a rural 
spot as Prospect Park, if there is such 
another spot, and he cannot, I believe, 
help becoming a better and wiser man. 
There would be fewer suicides and 
broken-down nerves among. business 
men if they could give, with true enthu- 
siasm, a few hours weekly to the study 
cf our great parks about New York. The 
study of nature in its many beautiful 
forms is of all relaxations the most thor- 
oughly healthful to mind and body, and 
to neglect such opportunities of this 
character as lie at our very doors in the 
city parks is to miss one of the most for- 
tunate opportunities for securing a spe- 
cics of liberal education hard to surpass. 


TIMBER PLANTING A NATION- 
AL NECESSITY. 


The Chicago Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
at its last meeting at Chicago, revealed 
the startling statement that owing to the 
enormous growth of the lumber business 
it wili take only twenty years to exhaust 
the pine forests of the United States of 
America. If the present rate of deple- 
tion continues, in the course of five years 
all of the black walnut timber large 
enough for logs will be used up; also 
the way our oxk timbers are being used 
up for railroad ties, cooperage and other 
purposes, in the course of forty years 
our forests of oak will be consumed. 
Other varieties of timber are disappear- 
ing in proportion to the above named va- 
rieties. 

It becomes every American philanthro- 
pist, male or female, old or young, to 
commence forest tree planting immedi- 
ately. 

It is said that every tree planted is a 
living monument to the planter. Let us 
all have some living forest tree monu- 
ments to let future generations know 
that we are here and have done some- 
thing in our day and generation for our 
country’s good. The leading question 
now is what variety of timber to plant, 
that will make the quickest returns, is 
the easiest grown and will be worth the 
most money. 

Catalpa speciosa, or western catalpa, is 
decidedly the best. Indigenous to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, fowa and Wis- 
consin, there are trees being found in the 
forests as large as our largest oaks or 
walnuts. The timber has been known to 
last from fifty to one hundred years, 
without rotting in the least, set in the 
ground for stockades, gate posts, bar- 
posts, fence posts, foot logs, etc. Its 
growth is more rapid than soft maple. 
One tree forty years old, planted by A. 
Bryant, Sr., of Princeton, Bureau county, 
Ill., is three feet in diameter and fifty or 
more in height, standing on his front 
lawn. It is a beautiful flowering tree, 
very fragrant when in blossom. The 
foliage is as large as the sun-flower, and 
like the sun-flower has a tendency to 
draw the impurities from the atmosphere 
and make the general health of the peo- 
ple better in the community where it is 
extensively grown. It will succeed well 
on any of the bottom lands of .the great 
Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, or 
any ot the high prairies of the West. 
Any lands where soft maple or cotton- 
wood will grow successfully the catalpa 
can be grown. The catalpa timber being 
imperishable under or lying on the 
ground, it can be used for the following 
purposes ; to wit, railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, fence posts, grapevine posts, gate 
posts, hop poles, lumber for canoes, 
skiffs, boats, ships, shingles, weather- 
boarding, cooperage, water tanks, fram- 


ing timber for bridges, piles, the manu- 
facture of railroad cars, lumber for side- 
walks, pump stocks, undertakers’ stock, 
etc. 

Instructions to planters: plant as you 
would for corn; harrow well; mark off 
three and a half feet each way; plant as 
early in the spring as the ground will 
work well; use one year old seedlings ; 
set with a narrow spade similar to setting 
out hedge plants; cultivate the first year 
with a common twu-horse corn cultiva- 
tor; the second and third years use a 
one-horse double-shovel plow; after that 
they will take care of themselves. One 
acre will contain 3,000 trees. In -five 
years after planting they will begin to 
crowd; every other tree will want cut- 
ting out large enough fur fence posts, 
grapevine posts, hop poles, etc., 1,500 in 
number, that will sell readily at twenty- 
five cents apiece, making $375. In ten 
years they will begin to crowd again. 
Every other tree must be cut out large 
enough for telegraph poles—750, worth 
fifty cents each, making $375. In twenty 
years they will again begin to crowd,and 
must again have every other tree cut out 
—375—large enough for railroad tiles, 
worth one dollar each, making $375. In 
thirty years they will again begin to 
crowd, and 187 trees must be cut out, 
large enough for piles, bridge timber, 
etc., worth two dollars each, making 
$374. The balance of 188 trees, in forty 
years, will be large enough for saw logs 
for lumber, shingles, cooperage, etc., 
worth four dollars per tree, making $753. 
Tue five iarge sales, amounting to the 
large sum of $2,252, grow on an acre in 
forty years, with an expense of about 
$100 in plants and labor. Any ordinary 
farmer can plant ten acres us well as one, 
and in the same ratio it will loom up in- 
to the fabulous sum of $22,520. Our 
Government gives a timber claim of 160 
acres to every American citizen, man or 
woman, of the age of twenty-one, and 
they are not obliged to live on it, for 
planting ten acres of timber, and the tim- 
ber belongs to the planter. The 160 acres 
with this catalpa grove on it will be worth 
in forty years at least $25.000. I hope 
that a large per centum of our enterpris- 
ing American men and women will em- 
brace this great opportunity to become 
wealthy and build up the forestry of our 
beloved country.—[A. H. Gaston, in 
Rural World. 


NOTES 


The timely rains in late May and early June, 
followed by favorable weather in most parts 
of the country, have benefited growing crops 
almost everywhere to an extent that could 
hardly have been anticipated. Winter wheat 
in the north and spring wheat everywhere 
have thriven exceptionally well. The harvest 
of winter wheat is now in tull tide in Kansas, 
Missour1, Kentucky, Virginia, the southern 
parts of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Mary- 
Jand. The probability now is that there will 
be nearly seventy-five per cent. of a full 
average crop where least was expected, while 
in Missouri and Kansas the aggregate yield 
will most likely be over last year’s. From 
most parts of the Northern Spring Wheat 
region and in nearly all parts of the wiuter 
wheat area reports have wonderfully bright- 
ened with the brightening prospect. 


Pampas grass is a very agreeable thing to 
everybody possessing the artistic instinct. 
Some farmers in Southern Culifornia have 
found that this beautiful grass can be grown 
with very little trouble and sold for decora- 
tive purposes at a large profit. One of these 
men put three-quarters of an acre under the 
grass, and was able to self each head or plume 
ut two and a half cents, netting about $500; 
another sold all he raised at seven and a half 
cents a plume. This industry is growing. 
Ten-thousand plumes were disposed of in 
Southeru California last year. Europe could 
take almost an unlimited number of them. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate forms an ex- 
cellent substitute for lemon juice, and ar such 
will furnish a refreshing drink for the sick. 
A. L. Hawn, 


if E 
A dmiration 


Mrs.§_A_Allen’s 


WORLDS 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quick] y removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume mch 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 ears. 
Enormous and increasing saies 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (irs. Aliens) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich. beautiful 
gioss, and is delhghtfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in largo 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR 


COFFEE CONSUMERS 


PARTS with its GOOD smn ten 

of SPICES or ny IMPURITIES od 


ee loses the peculiar Aromatic 
it, and becomes tough and insipid. 
Still further, to more preserve 
strength and Aroma of the Coffee, we pack it im 
diately after roasting in TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
which we have the exclusive Patent for the Uni 
States on Roasted Coffee), b vo Ly Coffee is more 
PERFECTLY HERME1 LIGA ALED. th 


ROASTERS 
AND JOBBERS OF 


SAL TIMORE. 


No. 128 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Newest and Best Varieties. 


POT- GROWN if planted in give 
a fine crop next J 


two fruits 
combined the most Tibe ral aad 
fers ever male to the public 
Send stamp for large descriptive catalogue. Ad- 
dress, 


Cornw.tll-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ADY IN J 
All varie = lowest 
Catal 

on. ALLEN & CO., 
129 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a peiiod of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


positive guarentee. Price 81.00 per 


free. 


Sample and tes- 


| ee prevent this we CLOSE or SEAL the PORES o 
the Coffee bean in roasting by our Patent Clarifying 
Compound (the ingredients of which are pps wae 
harm!ess), which causes the natural oi!s and real e@s- 
sences to remainin the coffee itself until ground for 
use. Without such protection and } recantion, the 
impervious to the action of damp weather and . 
volatilizing effects of hot weather, and wil) retain its 
fine — and full strength unimpaired in any 
climate, on Land or Sea, for years. 
B. LAZEAR & CO. 
—ICOFFEE: 
— 
TURNIP SEED. 
\ 
| | 
| 
| 


making the largest Cyc.o,edia ever published jn this country, can 
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Second Literary Revolution. 


The first literary revolution consisted in the publication of standard books in | 
every department of literature at from one-third to one-tenth of their former cost. 

The second literary revolution consists in a still further very great reduction 
(conditional) even from the revolution prices, while, at the same time, the average 
quality of the books will continue to be materially improved. 


How Can These Things Be ? 


To attempt an impossibility could of course result only in failure, and it would 
be useless, in our own interest, or in that of the many thousand customers who 
have shown us such carnest favor, and have given us such great patronage, to an- 
nounce or promise what could not be performed. We have dealt frankly with our 
customers in giving facts concerning costs and profits in the past, and we de it 
now, by giving facts and figures illustrating how we can afford to still further re- 


duce price | 
Facts and Figures. 


Please note, at the start, our apology for not having done heretofore what we 
now propose to do, and consider : 


ist.—We pub’ished our first book only so Jone ago as January, 1879. Previous to that time we were en- 
tirely without experience in bow.k pubishiug. What know.edge we had of the business was guined in news- 
pa er pub ishing aud in bo oksresing. 

21.—We were also at t at time almosé entirely without capit.’, and until so late as February, 1881, we 
Jabored under the difticu'ty of being without capital even approximate.y adequate for the mugnitude of th 
enter: rite we wee undertaking. 

3d.—Our entire scheme was in opposition to all previous methods of pubishing and bo okse‘Jing. And 
from the bexiuning tothe » eseut, we have ha: the c mbiuved bitter vpposition of a.most the e-tire k- 
pub i-h ng and bookre .iug ciasses 0: the Us ted. Stites. 

4 h.—astartiue thas, with a minimum of know.edge, and less capital, and with such immense opposition, 
we thous t it best, in the interest of both the rerdiung pubic and ourse.ves, tuat we undertake too .itte, 
rather then too much; partial success wou d be better than total fai'uie. : 

éth.—In spite of o r want of iesource- and of «x) rience, and in spite of opposition, and with the neces- 
sity of org.niziug and trainiug our new forces, and necessari y trying many experime .ts, all of which no 
oue cou d expect would be uniform!y sucees-tul, we have from January lt, 188u, to Jun 30, 1881, mauufuc- 
d near y 2, W0, voiumes of standard buoks, for which we have received the considerab.e sum 
oO 09, 

6th—In uw vircular issued in J epenry of the present year we made the following statement: ‘‘The pub- 
lic have so Jong been taugtit to be ieve ks t> be ex; ensive 'uxuries aud low prices impossib.e, that ine e 
du it, has from i first been the greatest ob-tac e to the progress of the Literary Kevolution. it was easier 


tv ima: e good books cheap than it was to muke oon. beiieve it couid be done. Wecou'd readi y have made 
— even .ower than they have been, but for the terrib.e tax we ;have been com).e..ed to pay to this mere- 

wity : 
\we have during this period, from January 1. 1880, to June 30, 1881, paid for advertising the la sum of 


$14’, 3.8.93. This inmmensre item necessarily has to c me out of the prosits we make on the books sold. 

ith—A_though our scheme original y embodied the principie of se ling direct y to the consumer, and 
doing away with the exorbitant cost of midd emen, we have not undertaken to ;ut aside the okxeij-er 
and the book ageut altogether, because a large portion of th < buyers of the country ha:e got into the 
habit of .ookine to them for their supplies, and if we were to supply the wants of such customers at al', we 
were e..ed to do it through these ordinary channe.s. But we have endeavored to induce or comp} 
these midd emen to work, a- we have been doing, on a more reasonab y small ; ercentoze of profit (the im- 
mente y increased sa.es ut the reduced prices, even with the smalj'er conumissions, the k- 
re: ersuarger net protits than they formerly hud According y, we have during this period, from January 

, 1880, to June 30, 1881, alowed to the bovksel ers and book «gents commissions averaging about : pet 

cent. of our tota! recei; ta. In other words, in addition to the $..-9,521.32, we have received from the pub ic 
for our books, the pub ic han also paid to the midd emen the :arge sum of $177,380.35 simpiy for handing 
these books, making tire tota’ cost of the books to the consumer $3886, 9u1.65. 

8th—F rom these stat: ments you can readily see that if 


From the total amount which the pubic has paid for our books...... $886, 901.65 

We deduct the amount we have aid for advertising there books...... $140, 878.93 

And the amouut paid to midd emen for haudiing the books............ 177, 380 

We have a total deduction of...................- 318, 259.26 


Thus it is evident that if the pub’ic had bought these books Crectis [ us, the unnecessary ex- 
partys of the advertixiny, and of paying midd emen <or h.ndling them, being avoided, the vook+ would 


tthem $668 642.39; being almost 36 per cent. less than the $086,9v1.65 which they have paid 


for them, and our net pruceeds wc uid have been none the .ess. ; 


A Hetter Illustration. 


The above figures show clearly the possibility of a great reduction from our 
prices as heretofore given without diminishing our net income, but they do not 
necessarily show that it is possible for us to manufacture and sell books at such 
low prices without loss tous. As we have never made pretense of publishing books 
from charitable or philanthropic motives, and do not wish our friends to think we 
are doing business at a loss, we will give a conclusive and interesting illustration 
of how we can afford these low prices. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


After a labor of nearly two years by an_able son pe <6 American editors and writers, for whose services 
we have paid nearly $3u,100, we have within the brief period of less than ten months made electrotype 
Pp ates for the Library of Universal Knowledge at a further cost of nearly $30,000, makiug a total inve-t- 
meut on this work of about $6:,000. This labor al) being done and paid for, the 15 larze octavo volumes, 
; manufactured at a cost per set of 15 
voluiwes of— 


These e!ectrot plates which we have manufactured will readily print 100,000 copies, and then b 


slivht repuiriny will print from 40,000 to 100, 0 additionai copies, but to make our e+timate absolutely sate 
we will assume that it wi 1 be nece-sary to manufacture a new set of e'ectrotype plates after 60,000 copies 
have n printed. ‘Thus we must add to the above cost of the manufacture of one set of the books 
($5.96), an xdditiona) $1 as cost of the plates for each set of 15 volumes. A further item 
must a so be auded to cover office expeuses, hand ing, shipping, etc., which ex} erience lexuds us to esti- 
mate be’ ow 60 cents per eet, but ax we do at ‘east safe business we will add, instead, for this item 
another $1, making the total cust o: manufacture and handing the 15 octavo volumes of the Livra:y of 
Uni.ersra. Ki ow.edge $7.96. 

Thur you see that if we sell a copy of this great Encyclopedia even at the net price of $10, we still have 
anet;rotit«f over $2. As we have already sold about 15,0W sets in advance cf competion, we think it 
very safe t» e-tinmte (and we have heard of neither friend nor euemy who makes an e=timate lower) that 
we shail rell, as fast as we can manufacture them, at east 1,000 sets, and allowing our fi 8 ubove 
give. to be correct, we have the conmfortab.e sum of $200,000 to cover coutangeucies, and dividends to our 


gtockho!ders. 


As some of our friends may question whether our estimates above given are perfectly safe, and as we 
have heard of some inet neces where the accuracy of figures previous'y given by us has D disputed by 
our evemie~, we wil say that the cost of the paper is put at 8 cents per pound, the cost of press work at 
$1.2 per thousand impressions, and the cost of binding at 164g ceuts per volume. 


The Practical Point. 


We now come to the practical point in which you are interested—how you may 
get the books you want at the lowest possible cost. 

It is evident that it can only be done by your doing away, so far as you are 
concerned, with our immense expenditure for advertising, and with the commis- 


‘sions Which we or you are compelled to pay the middlemen; if you buy through 


the middlemen. 

Another extremely important point in enabling us to afford the lowest possible 
price is that we receive quick returns for the investments we have made. 

You readily see that we have invested about $60.000, cash, bi fore we are able to 
Offer you a complete set of the Library of Universal Kuowledge at any price. We 
must sella great mnany theusand sets before we can even get lack the money which 
we have invested, to say nothing of the reward which we must have, in some meas- 
ure, for our labor and the capital of the stockholders involved. 

A large portion of the public still persist in getting their supplies of books 
through the middlemen (whe must be paid for their servicers) instead of from u- 
direct; and asa large expenditure for advertising will alao continue to be necessary 
in finding out new customers, we must continue to hold to our present retail prices, 
in order that we may he able to pay these enormous expenses for advertising and 
for commissions to middlemen. 

Lu: because we are thus compelled to tax book-buyers generally with there 
heavy expenses, there ls no occasion why we should cout this heavy tax upon 


yuu you choose to wilh us avoiding 


their work we!. 


Our Proposition to You. 


We therefore make you this proposition: If you will send your order for th® 
Library of Universal Knowledge (either for yourself or for any number of friends 
and acquaintances). so that we shall receive the same on or before the first day of 
September, 1881, we will uccept such orders at a@ discount of one-third from our 
published list prices, making net prices to you as follows: 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


For the 15 vols. in cloth, . ene $10.00. 
In half Russia, sprink ed edges ............ 
Tn half top eee eee ee eevee ee eeeee eer 15.00 
In full libnary ee marbied edges........... ee $16.66 


ca eee accepted and filed by us under the following terms and condi- 


Conditions. 


Ist.—We do not in this as has common'y been our custom, require that remittances shall accom- 
any theorders. Payments may be made at any time thit may suif the couvenieuce of the purchaser, on or 
fore the de ivery of the books t» him, and not later than January 1, 1882. 
2.—But in making de.iveries of the books we paneer 8 e precedence to orders which are accompanied by 
remittance in fuil paymeut, shipping firet those for which armen is first received. 
3d.—<After filling aj] orders which have been fully p idf r at time of: rder, we shall in shipping vive 
recedence to orders which are accompanied by a payment «f 10 per vent. or more on account of said order, 
bs.auce then due to be on or bercre delivery of the bow ks. 
4th.—'l here: fter shipments will be made to those whv have sent no payment with the order, precedence 
given tv those whose orders are first received by us, puyment of course being equired on or Lefore 


being 
de.ivery of the soods. 
5th. —We shai) not consider orders unace-mpanied ony remittance as binding “ee the rerson making 
ali not then derire to do ro; but in cate payment is 


it, if from auy cause he is un be to take the books, or+ 

uot made prompt:y when such person is uotified that his books are ready for de ivery, he will t forte.t 
his position on our deivery i-t, his name being trumsferred to the end, and in case payment is not made 
pesrep Gy when his turn is again reached «nd he is notified, he wili then forfeit the »rivilege of purcha e at 
e~s than our fuil jist prices, and no will thereafter be avce; ted trem him under any simi:ar ecial 
offer which we may iu the future make on cther of our pub.icatious, un.ess the same is accompanied by 


About our other Publications. 


As the present st*ck of our mi+ce /anecus pub’ ications is now limited, and as our entire 
manunfscturing resouces wi] in a!l probabi.ity be for months to come taxed to the utmost by the manufsc- 
ture of the Library of Universal Knowiedye alone, we cannot undertake to niake an ofier tini arto the 
above upou the b..oks covered by our miscel aneous jist, exce; tt» the extent of our stockin hand. Until 
vur supply is exhausted we will accewt in connection with an order Jz the Cyclopoedia, under the above 
offer, orders for any of our mi-ce.laneous books at the same rate of discount (one third) from our jist 
prices, but in all cases we shail re quire that orders for misce'laneous boors shali be accom acied by the 
cush, as these books can be d»livered at once aud cash orders wili certainly soon exhaust ou” supp y. 

exhaur wii! either be returned prompt'y, cr the amoun will app. ward the eut for 
Library of Universal Know.edye, as may be directed. — = 


Very Important. 


In connection with the 
following points :— 
1st.—We look to you direct for your order. and we also ask you to assist in 


special terms given above, please note particularly the 


| spreading the knowledge of the existence, character and low prices of our publica- 


tions. The larger our sales, and the more promptly they are made, the more 
rapidly can we go forward manufacturing other equally good books, at equally 
low prices. We will gladly furnish you any reasonable quantity of catalogues and 
circulars for distribution. 7 

21.—The terms herewith given are limited strictly to orders which shall be 
received by us op or before September 1, 1881. Orders received after that date must 
positively come under our usual list prices or terms to clubs, which latter are 
limited to 10 per cent., or, at the outmost, 15 percent. discount from our list prices. 

3rd.—We are well aware of the fact that very many book-buyers have not at a 
moment’s command even $10 which ‘hey can invest, however great the induce- 
ments. This offer gives you the privilege of making payment when it suits your 
convenience, at any time before January 1, 1882. 

4th.—The Library of Universal Knowledge was completed on July 15, 1881, 
and we are now delivering the same in the various styles of binding advertised. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


Large Type Fdition. 


This is a verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors, the 
whole combined under one alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are 
necessary to elucidate the text. It gives an amount of matter about 10 per cent. 
more than Appleton’s Cyclopedia (price, in cloth, $80,000), and 20 per cent. more 
than Johnson’s Cyclopedia (price $51.00, in cloth). Four the general reader it is un- 
doubtedly the best Encyclopedia ever published, whatever the price. Price for 
the set of 15 volumes, in extra cloth, $15 00; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, 
$20.00; in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50; in half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, 
laced boards, raised bands, extra strong, $33.00. Publication completed in July, 
1881, and now being delivered to purchasers. See reduced rates, given above, 
during August. Specimen pages and full particulars will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 


Views of the Press. 


It is the crown of the cheap and solid literature movement of the day. The original ’ s- 
uab'e, and for reference better than the more ponderous and diffuse Britannica. Thi edition ie aneseh 
enhanced in value by the edition of 15,uy0 articies by American editors.—Presbyterian Journal, Philadel. 

that they have done 


phia, Penn. 
A reterence to the more important artic’es supplied by the American editors shows 
ae work is a marvel of compression and of cheapnesr, and well dererves the tit.e it 
w or Tra 
fe recommend it upon its own merits. We know that for ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
readers this is the best work of the kind they can buy. —Church Adsocule, serbbant. la . 
The fullness, the variety and accuracy of the information given on American to} ics is at once the most 
distincti\e and the most commendatory feature of the work.—.\orth American, Philade'phia. 
‘Lhe ‘* Library of Universal Know.edge” seems to meet the popular need. The additions by the Amer- 
ican editors supply just what was required to adapt the o! 


standard Encyc! 


Contains much matter that has never befure made its a possanes in any Enc rclopedia end is espe- 
elally full aud satisfactory on American topics. There addit ons will make oham 
valuable of all the Cycloyedias. — Herald, lumbue, ‘Obi rs's perhaps the ‘most 
sawork cf immenre value, a companion that answersevery question and asks none, and 
exceeding y work for general reading as wel) as for references, The Courant, Hartford. 
& —_— among the contributions of our time to the poor man's library.—Christian Cynosure, Chi- 
The publication of thia work wasa 


nd undertaking, which is being carried : 
manuer.— Morning Heraid, Kechester, 8 out in a most creditable 


character of be ne wdia is too wel to need and the American 

one very great'y enhence value. is a marvel of c err, a whole library in i ° 

bhumbus, but af that it ciaimea to be.—Methodiat Reco: der, bure, Penn. 
Va and va.uab e je the material which the American editors have added. —Jovrna/, Boston, Mare. 

Ove of the moet comprehensive extent. ‘Ihe volumes make a handsome snd dewirable 

theiuese.voa, a library, too, t comes within reach of a very moderate purse. —/nterior, Chi- 


Their low price and their comprehensive and echolarly value will rende - 

gattonalial P yv will render them widely popular. —Congre- 
it ntande unique in iiteratu and justifies. in the infinity of the mattera treeted, ite c'sim to 


repreeent untversal know edye. en years aro work, though in « vaet y iuferior form, could 
uot Reve wen purch sedun Times, Brooklyn ? 
he prices Book havhange is rendering the reading public an important service. — Journal, 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOUN B. ALDEN, Maxscza. 


764 Droadway, New York. 
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Financial and Ansnrance.| Bronses, Clocks ang |DIVIDEND CHURCH EQUIPMENT, 


THE WEEK. 
One of the notable features on the 


" Stock Exchange during these dull hot 


days is the marked scarcity of good, 
first-class investments. It is continually 
on the lips of a certain class of people, 
who forever see through a cloud, that 


great danger lurks in the wild issue of | fix 


railway bonds, and in the immense in- 
crease of indebtedness that is rolling up 
against railway corporations, new and 
old; that the time is not fardistant when 
there will be no market for most of these 
issues; but yet the fact exists that those 
people who have money to invest find 
these securit’es, many of them, a needed 
element in the investment market, which 
they are glad to absorb in place of pay- 
ing a heavy premium on the older cer- 
porate securities. Thenew railways now 
building, it must be borne in mind, are 
very largely either the extension and com- 
pletion of the main trunk or much needed 
branches of old roads which were left 
crippled and incompleted in 1873, and 
not to any great extent new experiments 
or wild speculations, such as sprang into 
existence eight and ten yearsago. Roads, 
too, that were then more or less super- 
fluous, have found that new settlements 
and increased cultivation have given to 
them a paying business, s0 that they find 
to-day no difficulty in making their fixed 
charges, where, in their first inception, 
they were without adequate support. 
That this state of things is likely to im- 
prove rather than diminish, for a period 
of time to come, is becoming more and 
more cvident. Communities are growing 
rich or well off, people travel more, buy 
more goods, ship larger invoices of pro- 
duction—in a word, use railways more 
than they ever did before. If we needed 
any evidence of this additional to that 
furnished by the increased revenues of 
railways, we could find it by studying 
the condition of eur banks; which show 
in their returns to the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washingto. that for the year ending 
May 3ist, 1881, the savings institutions 
have added to their deposits over $200,- 
000.000 above the amount forthe previous 
year, and that the National Banks have 
inereased their deposits an equal amount 
duringthe same time: making over $400,- 
000.000 of increase in Yank deposits for 
1880 and 1881 over the previous year. 
This significant fact is certainly evidence 
of the prosperity of this country such as 
no skeptic can well ignore, and indicates 
an unprecedented influx of wealth, which 
is the sure iorerunner of large increase 
in private expenditure in living and in- 
creased demand in traveling facilities. 


The tone and temper of the speculative 
list on the Exchange at the present writ- 
ing is drooping and dull. The railway 
war between the East and West trunk 
lines is still in progress, but there is an 
idea that its continuance is due to the 
fact that the leading managers are not 
yet ready to declare a truce, not havi ing 
yet purchased all the shares they wish of 
their respective companies. 

Money is very easy, ruling at 33 to 3 
per cent. with an unprecedented supply. 


The Gold Gravel Hydraulic Mining Com- 
pany have declared dividend No. 2 of 3 per 
cent. upon its preferred stock. payable August 
25th. to stockholders of record August 20th. 
The company offers a limited amount of its 
preferred stock at the office of tne Union In- 
vestment and Promoting Company. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTuURDAY, 6. 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 8to5 76 sp. t. 5 
3.C.68, a. M.23 nfd 103s 
cl. C, dz 72% Tenn. 6R, 6.5 90-92... 72 
Tenn.éa, n., 92-8-1900 7 
oO. 6a, due °87........112 | Tenn. 2. 8.,'l4 72 
Ga, due °88....... 112 | Va. 68, xm 
N. 0., 37 Dis. 6. eee ee ere ee ee 
A. “eee ee ee 8.65, wis 
5 
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Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is ap- 
opsseaes to a very complete stock of fine BRON 
SETS, MARBLE, BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS CLOOKS, with chimes and ( 
stem winding attachments c controlled by ‘ 
Traveling Cloc &c., torether with choicest eocee 
PORCELAIN 


taste and 
on, forming a ieee of rare 


, are particu- 


impo: 


Visits, 
larly inotied. 7 


of the latest 
merit. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF FISK & 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New YORK, July 7, 1881 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts ol 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the acconnts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other weli-known corporations, or of individual: 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and eredit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each mouth. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other cowpons and dividends payable in 
this city, without charge; make careful inquirie- 
and give the best information we can obtain re 
specting investments or other matters uf financia. 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interest- 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper. 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail. telegraph or in person for the 
—e or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sion 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, ail issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at curren: 
market rates, and make exchanges for Nationa 
Banke in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per Cent., Payab'e Ha'f Yearly at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


GUARANTEED. 


Assets above Liabilities January ist, 1881, 
$153,525.96. 


TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 


$3,000,000 LOANED. 
NOTA DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadwa way, New "York. 
Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and full] information. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


J, & W_ SELIGMAN & CO, 


94 AY; YORK. 


sPAYA PART O 


NUMBER 2. 


OFFICE OF THE GOLD GRAVEL HypDRAULIC Co., 
Nos. 155 anD 157 Broapway, 
New Yors, August Sth, 1281. 


The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


DIVIDEND No. 2 


of three per cent. upon its preferred stock, payable 
Thursday, August 25th, at the office of the UNION 
INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING CO., 155 and 
157 Broadway, New York. Tran-fer books will be 
closed Saturday, 20th inst. 

GEORGE W. WARREN, Treasurer. 


A limited number of shares of the twelve-per- 
cent. preferred st.ck of the Gold Gravel Hydraulic 
Company may be had of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Company, or its authorize! agente, 
which will carry the three-per-cent. dividend, unti. 
20th inst. .. 


SORRESPONDENGE. 


ser of ‘* The Pirates of Pen- 
zance ** Pinafore,” Mr. ARTHUK 
SULLI VAN, Thus writes to the English rep- 
resentative of CHICKERING & SUNS. ° 


9 ALBERT Mansions, London, 8S. W. 

My Dear Chappeli: J never write a testimonia], 
and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 
say now ; yet, I should like to express the éxtraor- 
dinary musical satisfaction and I 
enced from the Chickering @rasd Piano-Forte 
were good <oies to ask me to try yesterday. ™ 
tone is noble don’t know which impressed me 
the must—its wer and sonority, or a tende) 
delicacy. With regard to its touc janisi 
could hold any opinion save that it mi ect—il 
does anything th:t it is called upon todo. I con- 
zratulate yon in having undertaken to make such 
splendid instruments known in Engl 


Yours sincerel 
SULLIVAN. 


ARTH 
Unrivaled and Universally 
Popular 


Tom Chappell, Esq 


TH E 


All persons of Refined Musical 
Culture need to have a Chick- a A (} 
ering 


All persons wishing to (or examine) ib- 


purchase 
ome are respeetfully invited to visit our ware- 


CHICKERINCGC & SONS, 


180 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos bave alwa received tac 
Highest Award for their ELastic Toucs,” 
‘SINGING QUALITY. “DELICACY anc 
POWER OF Tong,” with Highest Excellenc: 
of Workmanship. 
The_above embrace all the qualities o; 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WARELOOMSB: 


34 and 36 University Place. 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent 
1839. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


2’ulton. St., 


Offera New and Large Stock of Choice Carefully 
selected Patterns of ane 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Ta TY, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, ete. 
ALSO, 

LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OCORNICES, 

ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, 


The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent netore give 
the Most Pov 
Chea Chord ane the known 


Clinton Meneey Bell 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y. 
manuf. 


acture a superior Special 
attention 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


| ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 


and Durable. 


ranted Satisf. 
MENEELY & Co., West Troy, 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin fur Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUTZEN A Tt Cincienati. O, 


U 


AMERICAN CARPET Living, Co 
ew York and oston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ransporta 
Condition; Ni Rosia. 
jucts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and 

tile and Mannfacturing, Business; a'l Statistics; 


Rainfalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texss— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. sorte to every classy 
and secures the most unqualifi ments, Substan- 
tially bound, inches in Jength and in width, oute 
measure. Address BRADLEY, GCARRETSON & CO., 


Ko. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadei iphia, Pa. 
For Ladies aud geuciemen to muke mone The H 
Manufacturing Company w ants on Agent vA every 
United te take the Ageney 
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LIGHT ow the 


Or, 
GREAT FUTURE. 


One oa sold 71 
11 in one day, an- 
Secure territor 
eet Family 


. ZIEGLER & CO., 
5 Arch street, Philadel hia, Pa. 


1G PAY to sell our Rubber Printeng Stim par. 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CU., Cleve- 


‘and, 


$66 a@ week in your own town. Terms and $5 outnt 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Port’ and, Me. Me. 


$794 WEEK. #12a day at bome easily miade. Cost- 
ly outfit*free. Address & Oo. Anvusta, Me. 


>. WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictoria) ke and Bibies. Prices redu.ed 
Nationa! Publishing Co., Phil a.. Pa. 


Name on. ie Minton R tencitle Conn 


MARVIN 
CO. 


265 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gold, Chromo and Canis. (NO alike.) 


| TTY’soRG 18 ureful 5 rete reed 
fe Catalog aloe. free. areas Reatty. Washington. 
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| . : tion will probably disappear from cur- ts. They have to be housed and fed till a 


A New & Fashionable Perfume, 
Bold by dealersin Faney 


pression in China, at present, is said to be 


—James Stokes, the founder of the Banking 
the cause of this immense emigration. 


| House of Phelps, Stokes & Co., and a well- 
known and highly respected citizen, died 
suddeuly at his country home in the Orange 


New Yorks, AuGust 10, 1881. 


Ciacer, Buchu, Mandral-e, Stilli 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


A REMARKABBLE REVOLUTION.—The suc- 
cess of the Literary Revolution in producing 
a Cyclopedia, the largest ever published in 
this country, in large type, well printed and 
pound, at the nominal cost of $15, seemed 
to the marjority of book-buyers so remark- 
able, that the second Literary Revuwlution, 
which reduces the cost of this most excellent 
work to $10, seems almost incredible. The 
facts of the case are, however, made so evi- 
dent and so reasonable than there can be no 
questioning them. We have in this office 
scome Of the volumes, which demonstrate 
their superior character in every way, and 
the facts and figures which are published in 
detail in am article elsewhere in this paper, 
under the title of ‘*A Second Literary Revolu- 
tiun,” show very clearly, though very curpris- 
ingly, how it ig possible to make such an ex- 
tremely valuable and costly Cyclopxdia ac- 
cersible to the masses at such trifling cost. 
To remove any possible incredulity which 
might exist in the miuds of some that this i 
ouly a plausible scheme for getting a large 
amount of money iu small sums frum a great 
mauy individuals, in return for bocks which 
might never be delivered, the publishers du 
not require payment in advance. You may, 
if you please, simply tend your order by 
postal card, and muke no payment except 
upon the delivery of the gouds themselves, 
aud after you have examined them and found 
them sati-faciory. Ordere should be sent to 
the publishers at once, in order to secure the 
special terms given during the mouth oj 
August. 


THE ATTENTION of euch of our readers as 
muy be contemplating house-keeping, or who 
are replenishing their stock of house-furvish- 
ing uecessilics, is called to the card of Mr. 
Charles L. Hadley, Cooper Lustitute, New 
York City, where may te found in stock u 
com) lete assortment of White and Decorated 
French Chiua and English Porcelain Dinuer. 
Teva and Chamber Sete, etc.. etc., etc., as weil 
as ull Metal and Wooden Wares. This firm 
has long made a specialty of seuding thei: 
Wares throughout the country on receipt 
of P. O. Money Order or by. Express C. O. D. ; 
aud, a= they are reliable and experienced, thir 
is often of great advantage to our friends at u 
distanee. Catulogue and Price-List mailed 
free on —— 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—1,500 bubies went on an excursion to 


Rockaway last Friday. 


—TIhe death is aunounced of Theodore 
Bergk. a distinguished Germun linguist. 

—Bostou, according to the city ussessor’s 
report, is $25,000.0U0 richer than la-t year. 

—An explosion iu a distillery at Peoria, 
resulted in the death of twelve employees. 

—The election ia North Carolina last week 
in a severe defeat of the 

ts 

—M. Rouher, so long an active leader of 
the Bouapurtists ia France, has retired from 
public life. 

—William G. Fargo, Presideat of the 
American Express Company, died at — 
August 8rd. 

—At last we are to be relieved from the un- 
sightly telegraph poles. The wires are to be 
laid under ground. 

—Guiteau has made an application to be 
released ou bail. This was one of the few 
Coul things of lust week. 

—Mr. John Gumgee is on the road to im- 
Mortality as a public benefactor, if he suc- 
ceeds in his scheme for cooling large buildings. 

—During the next eighteen munths, accord- 
ing to contracts made, there will 200 locomo- 
ea shipped to Mexico, worth about $2,000,- 


—Railroad matters are looking up in Texas. 
2,000 miles of road are now under contract 

Pi 6,000 more are in immediate contempla- 
on. 

—The Union Ferry Company, which used 
to pay the city $1.00 a year for its lease, dur- 

the last three months has handed ovér 
$35,873.87. 

—Preparations indicate that the Atlanta 

Position will be a great success. The in- 
wrest in it is steadily growing in all parte of 
country, 

—Harunana, the Nihilist, alarmed by the 
“pression of public opinion in this country 
the subject of political assassination, has 
Sone to Canada. 

~The couveution between England and the 


Mountains August Ist. 
—According to the returns of the Revenue 
Bureau, the increasel consumption vf cigar- 


nearly 160,000,000 per annuin. 

—300,000 cubic feet of pine are used in 
making matches. 500,000 cords of birch, 
beech and maple timber are every yeur de- 
voted to the manufacture of lasts and the 
handles of small tools. - 

—An engineer has devised a novel railroad 
to take invalids from the valley of Cautercts, 
a little French village, to the hot sulphur 
springs On the mountains above. The power 
used is hydraulic pressure. 

—A canal across the Peninsula of Maryland 
and Delaware, it is suid, will be built at ounce, 
aud mainly by the aid of foreign capital. 
Che land cut will be about eight miles and the 
estimated cost is $8,000,000. 

—The programme of the Yorktown Centen- 
vial Celebratiou hus been arranged. The ex- 
ercises Will be formally opened October 13th 
aud will continue uutil the 18th, when the 
national ceremonies will begin. 

—The agreeable young wan who has been 
riding in the stages at the expense of the 
companies aud pucketivg the fares of other 
people as well, is to be supported at the ex- 
peuse of the State for sume time. 

—Mr. Gladstoue has odd ideas of “ abso- 
lute rest."” When he was luid up a few weeks 
ago, and the ductors urdered absvulute resi, 
he spent the time in compuring the Reviseu 
New Testaweut with the original Greek. 

—Dean dstauley was sv quiet in public 
speaking that ou oue occasion a glove, 
which he had placed iu bis hat, was lett upou 
uis head it remuiued there duriug the entire 
sermon, tu the great interest aud 
ut the congregation. 

—lItaly will uot be famous for the safety ot 
oer railroads. Iu the beygiuning of 188U 
were iu operation 5,112 mules of railruad. Ou 
this comparatively small system of roads i 
ihe course of the yeur there were 206 coll- 
sious, 400 derailineuis, tweuty-niue persous 
were killud and 489 iujured, 

—The electric light promises to supersed: 
vil in the lighthouses. Lu 13961 the electri 
light was estuvlished at Furelvnd, aad in 156. 
vue Was jlaced in poritivou at Duneyer 
rrauce in 1863 placed oue ip the tower a 
Cape La Heve. A similar light was placed a. 
Odessa in 1866. 

—In 1865 the number of letters sent by po=i 
all over the world was 2,300,000,000. ln 157% 
this increased to 4,020,000,000. 
ontiibutes about 760,000, Asia 150,000,000 
Kurope 3.063 000,00U, Africu 25,000,0W0, Aus- 
tralia 50,000,000. Lt, as ic stated, the pupuia 
tion of the world is between 1,300,000,00U auc 
1,400,000,000, the average is three letter: 
each fur every Man woman aud chid in the 


world. 
—The total amount of United States regi-- 


tered bonds is $1,173,000,0v0. All are held 
in this country except $27,394,000, 
990,000, about half, ure iu tue Lauds of Bev- 
enty-thiee thousand corporatious and ind.- 
viduals, not including nation»l banks or for- 
eign holders. Two thirds, about $400,000,000 
are held in amounts of over $50,000. Seve: 
millions ure held in sums of less than fiv. 
huudred dollars. | 

—One of the landlords of a large restau- 
rant in Berlin has introduced the use o. 
paper plates. Customers who order bread. 
rolis, cakes or buns receive them on a pupel 
plate adorned with a vine on the edge aus 
some pretty device in the center. Everybody 
is pleased. Waiters because there are nv 
more reductions fur broken crockery and the 
guest because the plates are so cheap that 
he is allowed to carry them away with him a: 
suovenirs. 

—The district bounded by Nassau Sireet, 
the East River, Spruce and Wail Streets, wili 
be ready for lighting by the electric light 
October 15th. The mains are laid in most ot 
the streets, eight hundred houses in the dis- 
trict have been wired and all that is needed are 
the engines, which are promised by the middle 
of September. The contract between the 
householder and company declares that the 
hght shall not cost no more than gas. Can- 
vassers are engaged in the uptown districts 
and find no difficulty in getting orders. 
—There is a great exodus of Chinese from 
Hong Kong to Sidney, Australia. 2,000 have 
arrived during the past two weeks and it is 
estimated that 20,000 will arrive before the 
close of tae year. The resident Chinese em- 


ettes during the present year amounts to 


the medicines known arecom 
Cincrr Tonic, intoa mecicineot such 
tod and efecti tomakeit the 
Llood Purier and Liver Rezulator and the 
Best ares Dyspepeiny Léstoror Use 


The Skeleton in the House 


ment as a pines for the theate Lun 
best. Very pleasant readiug wy tines 4 Remember Smbedt” This This Tonic is the the Best Famil 
Price, in neat paper covers, 25 pikes [Medicine ever made, and: entirely different fr 
GEORGE W. HARLAN, PosBLisHEeR Litters, Ginger and other Tonics, 
utc Crunkenness, N 


it never intoxicates ures on 
19 Park Place, New York. witt « tsivnature of Puscex Co.. N.Y. 
For Ww ashing W 


| Parkcr’s ait Balsam 


** A nove'ette with almost as much plot and move- »leeplessness, and ail of the 
at his | PLowels, — 


4 Protects Buildings 
from Fire and Trees. 

and Canker Wore | A UL Pt RSC Ns afflicted with ‘* Hernia” should 


No dwedug, Country obtain White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 

Hom rFactoryrhoud | clean and easy—no back pressure—ee f-adjusting 

De wi Se Fouutaiv | inward and upward pressure. Pamph’'ets ‘ree. Ad- 

Patentee and K. 36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 
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FOR THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBFR SUIT, Px 
sisting of BEDS'tEAV, BUREAU anp GLASS, WAsnSiAND, TABLE, 
anp RACK. Packed in Burlaps and delivered to ary boat or R. Depot 

4 for $2 extra. This suit could not be bonght at any other store in the United States . |i 
for tuau Other suits in same preportion. Send for Illustrated Price List Muiled free. 


FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to S71 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, WN. ¥. 


ITELLMUTH LADIES’ CULLEGE. 
Patroness. H. R.H PRINCESS LOUISE Fownder and President, The Right Rev. I. HELLMUTH 1 
D.D,DCL,LORD BISHOP OF HURON. Fall Term opens Wednesday, Sept. z1st. | 


spacious buildings, beautifully situated in a mort Ieca'ity, rati 
‘rom Niagara s, and on one cf the princi} a) routes betw e East and West. NDS 
somprite 140 acres. The aim cf the Founder: f thie college is to}; inte. practi- 


y usefu education. 
eolid basis for the right formati:n of character. 

il SIC a speciaty. Board, Laund 

Ancient and 


Modern Lenjstueger, Calis 
and. Medicine, $300 per unnum. 
** circulars ana: full 


The who e rystem is bared the eoundest PR 
BEN 


A 
articu!ars address 
CLINTON, Lady Principal Hellmuth Ladies’ College, Lonpon, ONTARIO, Ca NADA, 


LNglish Language 


WITH THE 


THE AMERICAN UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONAR 


All Needed Words 


. 


Exact Definition, Proper Spelling, and True Pronunciation as given by | 
orld’s Greatest Lexicographers, 
WEBSTER, WORCESTER, JOHNSON, ETO, 
TO WHICH IS avruteai AN ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF x ; 


Most Useful and Very Valuable Information, 


OF INCALCULABLE WORTH TO EVERY CLASS, VIZ‘ 

Merchants, Lawyers, Ministers, Artizans, Farmers, Bankers, Doctors, as well as Peo. 
ple of no Special © Calling. 

AMONG THE MULTIFARIOUS CONTENTS OF THIS INCOMPARABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME WILL BE FOUND CON- 


CISE, IMPORTANT AND CORRECT ARTICLES UPON et 

Chronology, Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture Names, History, Land, Insolvent and In-- — 
terest Laws of the different States ond Territories of th nion, Census keturns, 
Showing Debt, Po Colon et Manufactures, Productions and Wealthof the _ 

ted States, Ancient Mythology, etc., etc. = 

The Very Essence of more than One Hundred Volumes i 
RELATING TO 


EVERY BRANCH OF waeemeraaend KNOWLEDGE, 
Laws, History, Arts, Science, -Winanee, Commerce, » Geography, and the World’s History, 


Eéeference 
FOR READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS AND WRITERS, 


In addition to the above valuable supplementary matter to the American Unabridged Dictionary, 
more is annexed, at great expense, the following Pictorial and Artistic Illustrations, 
only to be obtained elsewhere at great cost and trouble. 


Flags of all Nations, and International Code of Signals. 


Without seeing these beautifully drawn and richly colored pictures, no one can have an idea as to 
their cost and value, Every Flag and Signal is painted exactly as it appears. While to Sailors thiscolor ~ 
chartis a necessity, it isathing of beauty toeveryone. There are also added about Eight Hundred Pic- 
turesof Fishes, of Birds, of Animals, of Insects, of Plants, of Flowers, of Seeds. of Rocks, in fact, of all 
visible creation, Every icture,too,is absolutely correct; perfect in all iculars. Added to above. are 
pictorial representations of nearly all forms of articles, Nautical, Military, Architectural, Mechanical 


Geometrical and Mathematical. 
A sample copy sons mail for oxaminetion on receipt of $1.50. P. O. 


Money urder, or Re ted, one in 
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World Manufacturing Co, 122 N assall N. 
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